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PEYTON BOSWELL 
| Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


The Widener Gift 


-_ SALIENT art news of the summer is the long awaited 
official announcement that the world famous Widener 
Collection has been presented to the National Gallery in 
Washington—adding $50,000,000 worth of old masters to the 
art property of the American people in exchange for a $195,- 
000 tax bill. First it was Andrew W. Mellon, then Samuel H. 
Kress, then Chester Dale who, with rare public spirit, con- 
tributed their artistic wealth to the fastest growing national 
gallery in the history of such institutions. And now we add 
the names of Joseph E. Widener and Peter A. B. Widener to 
this brilliant company of cultural benefactors. 

The Wideners fit perfectly into the traditional pattern of 
American millionaires who collect art. After hewing out a 
fortune from the vast natural resources of the nation, these 
captains of industry turn in their later days of leisure and 
wealth to things of spiritual rather than material substance, 
and at the end transfer their accumulated treasures to public 
ownership. Were it not for their efforts, Europe today would 
be richer and, inversely, America would be the poorer in our 
mutual heritage of western culture. Some day, when the war 
is won and the nation’s art reassembled from bomb shelters, 
visitors to the National Gallery will realize more fully the 
debt we owe a great American who began as a Philadelphia 
butcher boy. 


Who Is an Artist? 


eg just naturally like readers who agree with them; 
next to that they have a liking, almost verging on affec- 
tion, for readers who disagree with them—and the more 
truculent and dogmatic the dissenter the better. It’s indiffer- 
ence that really hurts. And truculent, bless him, is Boris 
Wolf of Brooklyn, who wrote the following “Letter to the 
Editor :” 

“Art criticism today has fallen so low that one needs a 
microscope to look for it. The flood of pictures in your maga- 
zine, and the things said of them and the people who perpe- 
trated them have forced me to this statement. I hope you will 
have the foresight to print this important statement for the 
education of your readers. I do not consider this statement 
controversial, but in the event misguided people write in to 
disagree, forward the letters and I will be only too glad to 
have at them.” 

Mr. Wolf’s statement: 

“In every generation there are millions of people who 
paint pictures. People who, for want of a better name, are 
called artists. Yet, history has proved, beyond question, that 
there are only a handful of artists who paint pictures—each 
generation. 

“What is an artist? One who paints works of art. Then 
what is art? The great question. And yet the answer is simple 
and obvious. Follow the doings of the people who have lived 
before you and interpret the meaning and you have the an- 
swer. Today, in order to be an artist, you must be of your 
time, just as the Mayan artist was of his time, the Incas theirs, 
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the impressionists theirs. Today what we do as artists is 
called modern art. Not contemporary art—which is only 
work done in a certain time space—but modern art—new. 

“Anything, therefore, which is not modern art, is not worthy 
of being included as art; of this time and this generation. 
Modern art is new, different, important, individualistic and 
has something to add to history; of this time in world life. 

“The argument that there is only good art and bad art is 
false. It does not even remotely come close to the truth, For 
a painter to paint a portrait in the manner of Lautrec, say, 
and do it even as good, does not make it art. Lautrec lived a 
generation ago, and his work is art because it was new, differ- 
ent, important, individualistic, and of his time. The same can- 
not be said of someone who can paint good Lautrecs today. 
Or good Degas. Or good Matisses. 

“There is no substitute for art, and none for artistry. You 
must have something important to get across to the art world 
and you must do it in a new and important way. Otherwise 
you are not an artist; you are merely a painter of pictures. 
And there are millions in each generation.” 

Despite the pugnacity of his build-up, Mr. Wolfs state- 
ment contains little that is exactly new or controversial. The 
controversy enters when you or I try to name the artists 
among the painters of our generation, to single out those 
who best interpret life as we, as individuals, know it. Also 
controversial is the loose use of definite words to label arbi- 
trarily certain indefinite persons, places and things. Is a 
painting “art” merely because it is different, new and indi- 
vidualistic? Will critics writing in 1982 employ “modern” 
to designate paintings which Boris Wolf, among others, liked 
in 1942? 

Of the validity of Wolf's main point—art must be of its 
time—there can be no question, and this applies equally to 
contemporary imitations of African sculpture and to the 
sugary dog-meets-dame themes of a Louis Icart. 


Art Comes to Carbondale 


= is a neat little town in Southern Illinois, in 
the midst of a rich coal mining and farming region, 
where descendants of the prairie pioneers still seek wealth 
in the earth. I have visited the town several times, since it is 
near the birthplace of my father (Wolf Creek) and is sur- 
rounded on at least four sides by my 213 cousins, aunts and 
uncles. Never, however, did I ever think of Carbondale in rela- 
tion to the national art picture until I began to receive letters 
from Burnett Shryock, now head of the art department of 
the State Normal College there. His enthusiasm was con- 
tagious and I watched with keen interest the growth of art 
appreciation in this aesthetically isolated region. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a report of Shryock’s latest move, 
the engagement of Aaron Bohrod, noted Chicago painter, 
as artist-in-residence. Carbondale could not have made a 
better choice. Nor is the Bohrod appointment tke end of 
Shryock’s plans. The college and its co-related community 
art center are working to develop small craft industries “to 
help absorb the unemployment situation after the war is over 
and the Ordnance plant closes.” To this end, Louise Pain 
will guide classes in ceramic sculpture and pottery and Lulu 
Roach will teach weaving. Silk screen printing and furniture 
design are other segments in this sensible program to bring 
art and people together on a “grass-roots” basis. 

Wolf Creek, Shryock writes, is now covered by Crab Or- 
chard Lake, a W. P. A. flood control project, but it is highly 
encouraging to know how neighboring Carbondale is rising 
above the waters of artistic indifference, Nationally signifi- 
cant is the fact that, even during the War of Survival, a small 
midwestern community is planning ahead for the day when 
the brush will again weigh more than the bullet. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


A Question of Priorities 


Str: Since I am one of those responsible 
for the postponement of the National 
Ceramic Art Exhibition, I would like to 
present some of the reasons for this ac- 
tion. 

Are we still in the age when art is re- 
garded as something too precious and 
sweet to stand up under the realities of 
life? Is it still in the stage—effeminate, 
sickly—so that it needs protection from 
rough contacts? I thought it was life it- 
self and that it could take the tough go- 
ing as well as the easy. The Russian 
people are giving a rather inspiring ex- 
ample to this effect. 

Our government has asked us to cut 
down on all but the most essential travel 
and transportation. We have been warned 
that many people are going to be cold 
this winter. That there will not be ton- 
nage available to ship coal and oil to heat 
our homes—that even some of our in- 
dustries may run short of coal before 
winter is over. 

We can lose this war and will, unless 
we buckle down to the necessities of the 
job. There is too much “business as usu- 
al,” too many thousands of activities and 
millions of people who are not doing their 
share, either by direct contribution or by 
cutting down where it can be done. 

There may come a time for us, when 
we are war-weary and have suffered bit- 
terly, that we will need to spare some of 
our energy from the making of war, to 
the healing interest of art. For the time 
being, at least, we should concentrate on 
saving our civilization, that art may have 
a chance to live. 

The National Ceramic Exhibitions have 
had their greatest value in the year-long 
circuit of the country. They weigh sev- 
eral tons when packed for shipping and 
when this tonnage travels from city to 
city over the country plus the use of 
trucks and rubber tires in those cities, 
it has used up facilities that, at least for 
the present, had much better be used 
for the war effort. 

Perhaps I feel deeply on this matter 
because my two boys are in the service. 
I may never see them again. My chances 
of doing so are much better the sooner 
we can get to work and win the war. We 
do not need diversion now, we need to 
concentrate on work a while until we are 
weary. Unless we can preserve a civilized 
way of living—the American way—we can 
just give up any hope of an esthetic way 
of life. 


—R. Guy Cowan, Secretary, 
Syracuse Museum. 


More in Less Time 


Sir: Just now I am reading consider- 
able in THE ArT DicEst, catching up. I 
find it gives more for my limited reading 
time than any other art publication—not 
that I always agree with you. 


—SHELDON CHENEY, Westport, Conn. 


The Index of Design 


Str: Your observations concerning the 
taking over by the Metropolitan Museum 
of the Index of American Design, in the 
July 1 issue of the DIGEST, are indeed ap- 
propriate. It is a distinct pleasure to meet 
editorial comment appraising activities of 
the WPA Federal Art Project at face 
value. 


—DONALD B. GOODALL, Secretary, 
Utah State Institute of Fine Arts. 
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The Mill: REMBRANDT 








The Small Cowper Madonna: RAPHAEL 


Magnificent Widener Collection Given to the National Gallery 


WHEN Director David Finley of the 
National Gallery in Washington was 
shuffling the fabulous Mellon and Kress 
collections into a cohesive display, he 
deliberately shut off some of the exhibi- 
tion rooms, leaving gaps at intervals 
along its wide halls. Director Finley had 
Several aces up his sleeve, and he want- 
ed a place to play them when the time 
came. 

The aces were the treasures of the 
famous Widener Collection, and the 
time is now. Those closed-off rooms are 
being prepared to house the munificent 
Widener gift. When it is installed it will 
fit into the Gallery’s master plan like 
cogs of meshing gear wheels. 

The gift, offered some time ago, was 
made by Joseph E. Widener in memory 
of his father, the late Peter A. B. Wid- 
ener. The paintings—including Rem- 
brandts, Raphaels, Vermeers, El Grecos 
—would have taken their place in Wash- 
ington when the gallery opened, but a 
stubborn gift-tax law confined them to 
Pennsylvania. The State refused to 
Make an exemption; the National Gal- 
lery had no funds for the payment of 
the tax. President Roosevelt, moving 
boldly, has recommended to Congress 
payment of the tax: $195,000. This sum, 
a modest fee to pay for the $50,000,000 
Widener Collection, brings to the nation 
an historic bargain. 

“In receiving this great collection,” 
Says Director Finley, “the nation will 
benefit by the discrimination, knowl- 
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edge, and taste shown by Mr. Widener 
and his father, over many years, in 
bringing together a collection which, in 
scope and quality, has rarely been 
equalled in any period of collecting in 
Europe or America. Any museum for- 
tunate enough to possess the Widener 
Collection would be considered one of 
the important museums of the world 
even if it had no other works of art.” 

Concurring, the New York Times said 
editorially that “the resources of the 
Widener Collection are truly stupen- 
dous, representing, as they do, some of 
the greatest achievements in art’s long 
panorama... . Installed in galleries es- 
pecially prepared to house it, the Wid- 
ener Collection will be found tellingly 
to reinforce, in scope and in quality, the 
great Mellon and Kress collections al- 
ready there, supplemented as those now 
are by permanent loans from the Ches- 
ter Dale Collection and by other loans 
and gifts.” 

There are, in addition to sculptures, 
tapestries and objects d’art, 101 paint- 
ings, headlined by such mastefpieces as 
Rembrandt’s The Mill (see above), con- 
sidered by connoisseurs as one of the 
greatest landscapes in the history of 
art; Raphael’s superb Small Cowper 
Madonna, and Giovanni Bellini’s Feast 
of the Gods, mentioned by Vasari in 
1550 as “one of the finest works that 
Gian Bellini ever did, which work he, 
himself, not being able to finish on ac- 
count of his extreme old age, was taken 


over by Titian as superior to all others.” 
The Wideners were among America’s 
earliest appreciators of El Greco, and 
years ago they acquired the then little- 
known Spaniard’s St. Martin and the 
Beggar and Virgin With Santa Inez and 
Santa Tecla, both from the Chapel of 
San José in Toledo. The rare Vermeer 
is represented by two canvases, both 
exquisitely wrought, Woman Weighing 
Gold and A Young Girl With a Flute, 
the latter closely related to the famous 
Girl With a Red Hat of the Mellon Col- 
lection. From the suave brush of Van 
Dyke are several portraits, among them 
what have been called the “supreme 
examples of his Genoese priod,” the 
monumental Marchesa Elena Grimaldi 
and the Marchesa Paola Adcrno. 
There are superb panels by Benozzo 
Gozzoli, Lorenzo di Credi and Mantegna, 
and Venus and Adonis and two portraits 
of the Spilimbergo sisters by Titian. 
From Spain, in addition to the El Greco, 
comes Murillo’s Girl and Her Duenna. 
The northern schools of the 17th cen- 
tury are bountifully represented. Be- 
sides Rembrandt’s The Mill, the Wid- 
ener group contains 13 canvases by that 
consummate master, among them his 
Portrait of a Lady With an Ostrich Fan 
in Her Right Hand, Head of St. Mat- 
thew, Head of an Aged Woman (Sas- 
kia), a 1650 Self-Portrait, The Philos- 
opher and Descent From the Cross. 
In addition to the Van Dycks already 
[Please turn to page 22} 
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O Chataqua: GRANT Woop (Drawing) 


Ferargil Reviews and Previews Art, Season 


SEPTEMBER at the Ferargil Galleries, 
New York, is both a prologue to the 
coming season and an epilogue to the 
one just closing. In the current show 
Director Frederic N. Price has assem- 
bled oils, watercolors, drawings and 
prints by a wide range of artists, many 
of them regular Ferargil exhibitors. 
Some of the works are new, others have 
been previously in these same rooms. 

Despite their extreme diversity, the 
exhibits make a unified impression—an 
impression of color, of vitality and of 
freshness. 

A group show, like politics, makes for 
strange bedfellows. Here, for instance, 
an almost academic portrait by Paul 
Trebilcock is set off by two imagina- 
tive, surrealistic compositions by James 
Guy, by a vividly colorful, naive spir- 
ited animal-woodland scene by Leb- 
duska and by a sketchily impression- 
istic still life by Josef Foshko. 

James Lechay is represented by Har- 
bor, a richly pigmented work, and 
Barse Miller by a rustic portrait Helve 
Maker, full of color and brushed in 
Captain Miller’s best style. Paul Sam- 
ple is seen in one of his dryly humor- 
ous yet penetrating studies of New 
England natives, and Clarence Carter 
in a rich toned still life. Lauren Ford, 
a Ferargil regular, is represented by 
her small, intensely religious Appari- 
tion to Bernadette, and Jo Cantine by 
her lush, carefully painted Young Ne- 
gro Girl. 

The American scene school reappears 
in this gallery, where, incidentally, many 
of its leading adherents made their 
first New York showings. Thomas Ben- 
ton is seen in a flashback through an 
early landscape, stylized and inflexible, 
but obviously the ground from which 
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the 1942 Benton springs. The late Grant 
Wood is included through O Chataqua, 
reproduced above. Executed in 1935, 
this drawing arrived at the Ferargil 
Gallery just too late for inclusion in 
the artist’s auspicious New York debut 
in April of that year. It was used, how- 
ever, as a cover and frontispiece design 
for the book of the same name. On loan 
to the gallery, it is Iowa-owned by one 
of Wood’s former associates. 


Soviet Jabs at Nazis 


Through the American-Russian In- 
stitute of San Francisco, the M. H. de 
Young Museum is featuring an exhibi- 
tion of anti-Nazi posters made in the 
Soviet Union and sent recently to this 
country. 

“Immediately after the Reichwehr at- 
tacked the Soviet Union,” the museum 
points out, “Russian poets and artists 
formed special war-poster workshops 
and started creating posters and car- 
toons to bolster and sustain the morale 
of the Soviet people. The results of 
this combined effort are at once naive 
and highly sophisticated. They ridicule 
and point fun at the ‘Aryan’ invaders 
in a style as direct and bold as the 
entire Soviet program itself. But the 
themes are greater than the instrument 
of caricature and ridicule: serious at- 
tempt is made to invoke pathos and 
heroic resolution to spur the people on 
the military and economic fronts to 
gfeater effort. Both types of posters 
are well illustrated in the show.” 

The first edition of the exhibition, 
which closed Aug. 31, has been replaced 
with another set of posters which have 
only recently arrived in the U. S. 

















Russians Know How 


RUSSIAN poets and artists have proved 
themselves prolific collaborators by 
creating a never-ceasing flow of war 
posters. Life’s Aug. 24 issue reproduces 
selections from a recent crop. Hated 
Nazi figures are caricatured bitingly, 
and terse captions poke heated fun at 
bloated enemy officials. 

One uses three bitter pictures to por- 
tray “the perfect Aryan” type: “blond 
like Hitler, a perfect figure like Goring 
and handsome like Goebbels.” In an- 
other, a cow-faced pair of parents hap- 
pily watch their ugly son run a normal 
infant through with a sword. The cap- 
tion: “Look, a real monster!—a chip off 
the old block.” 

Says Life of the Russian posters: 
“Seen everywhere in the Soviet Union, 
in schools, farms, shop windows and at 
the fighting fronts, they carry to the 
Russian people a single hard-hitting 
message: ‘Beat that S.O.B. Hitler.’ 

“The subjects of the posters are top- 
ical, are picked from daily war news by 
a board of writers. Poets supply the 
catchy jingles while artists draw the 
pictures. When the designs are com- 
pleted, stencils are cut and everyone 
on the poster job goes to work stencil- 
ing in the bright, simple colors in oil 
paint. So apt are thé Russians at mak- 
ing these posters that a new crop ap- 
pears almost every week.” 
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* * * 


A large selection of the Russian post- 
ers reproduced in Life were on exhibi- 
tion during the last half of August at 
the Museum of New Mexico, Sante Fe. 
The posters, vivid and lucid, were 
loaned by Erskine Caldwell, recently 
returned from an extended tour of Rus- 
sia, during which he became the first 
American to broadcast from war-cloud- 
ed Moscow. 

In these posters, Alfred Morang of 
the museum states, “Hitler is shown 
in his true colors as a monster preying 
upon the innocent who wish to live free 
lives. The stooges of Hitler are made 
into grotesque creatures seen with eyes 
which grasp the comic implications in- 
herent in men who desire to become 
pagan gods. . . . The color in these 
posters flashes with the intense patriot- 
ism which caused them to be painted. 
And like so much Russian art, they pos- 
sess that quality of almost religious in- 
tensity so characteristic of both the art 
of the old regime and the art born 
from ideas evolved by the Soviets. The 
fact is that Russian art remains Rus- 
sian. The form may change, the story 
told be different, but always there is 
the spirit of the mixed races and the 
strange dramatic land which covers 
one-sixth of the surface of the globe.” 


Mountfort, Portraitist 


Arnold G. Mountfort, portraitist well 
known in this country and in Eng- 
land, died Aug. 13 in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia at the age of 67. His widow, Mrs. 
Patricia O’Neill Mountfort, is known 
in London as a writer and sculptor. 

In addition to prominent and titled 
Britishers, Mountfort has painted such 
Americans as members of the Stude- 
baker family in South Bend, Ind. 
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Lieutenant Rathbone 


Perry T. RATHBONE, director of the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis, has been 
commissioned a Lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
U. S. Navy. He reported at Cambridge, 
Mass., on Sept. 1, where he will under- 
go two months of training before join- 
ing the Pictorial Division, Office of Pub- 
lic Relations, Washington, D. C. During 
Rathbone’s absence, the museum will 
be under the direction of Charles Nagel, 
Jr. 
Rathbone is a graduate of Harvard 
University, where he took advanced 
work in fine arts at Fogg Museum. In 
1934 he went to the Detroit Institute, 
becoming, in 1936, curator of that in- 
stitution’s branch museum, Alger 
House. Rathbone spent 1939 in New 
York as assistant to Dr. W. R. Valen- 
tiner, director of the Masterpieces of 
Art Exhibition of the New York Fair. 
In June of that year he became director 
of the Fair exhibition. 

Rathbone was appointed director of 
the St. Louis Museum in May, 1940, 
taking over the post in the fall of that 
year. He succeeded Meyric R. Rogers, 
now at the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Butler Joins Air Force 


Joseph G. Butler, director of the But- 
ler Art Institute at Youngstown, Ohio, 
has left that post to take a commission 
as a Captain in the Army Air Force. 
At last reports, Captain Butler was 
stationed at Morrison Field, West Palm 
Beach, Florida, in the School of Code 
and Cipher. The museum will continue 
operation on its regular schedule, with 
Mrs. Bowe Smiley Butler, wife of Cap- 
tain Butler, acting as director. 

As reported in the last issue of the 
Dicest, the Butler Institute recently 
lost the services of its artist-in-resi- 
dence, Painter Clyde Singer, who is 
with the Field Artillery at Fort Bragg. 


Paul Harris Called 


Paul S. Harris, senior curator at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, has been 
commissioned a Lieutenant in the Naval 
Reserve and has left the Institute to 
take up his post in Rhode Island. 

Harris, who has been a member of 
the Institute since January, 1941, is 
the second to leave that staff to join 
the armed forces. The first, George D. 
Zahner, membership secretary, is now 
a Sergeant in the Engineers, stationed 
in Honolulu. 


Att.: California. Watercolorists 


One of the nation’s watercolor clas- 
sics, the annual show sponsored by the 
California Watercolor Society, is sched- 
uled to open Oct. 3, with entries from 
all parts of the country. The exhibition, 
the 22nd in the series, will first be seen 
at the Los Angeles Museum, going la- 
ter to the San Francisco, the Santa 
Barbara and the San Diego museums. 
Juries will meet in both Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

Media are watercolor, pastel and 
gouache. No fee is required other than 
Society membership (dues: $3; initia- 
tion fee: $5). Additional data may be 
found in the Dicest’s “Where to Show” 
column. 
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Greenwich Village Cafeteria: Pau CapMuUS 


Baltimore Examines Paul Cadmus, Satirist 


THE JAUNDICED EYE that Paul Cadmus 
turns on his contemporaries has both 
historic and aesthetic precedent. He has 
pictured his fellow countrymen in un- 
edifying attitudes and activities, but so 
have Hogarth, Rowlandson and Teniers, 
to name but three. Cadmus has on 
more than one occasion stirred up a 
hornet’s nest of stinging objection. The 
Navy resents his pictures of romance- 
bent sailors on leave. Mrs. Grundy and 
her 100,000,000 cousins object violently 
to Cadmus’s brutally true-to-life depic- 
tions of Greenwich Village’s lower stra- 
ta. Cadmus’s icy detachment, his flaw- 
less eye for tell-tale detail, make con- 
temporaries wince. But so too, one 
imagines, did the closely related paint- 
ings and prints of Hogarth, Rowlandson 
and Teniers. 

Cadmus, in short, is controversial. As 
a unique figure in the contemporary art 
scene he has gained entrance to all 
the major museum group shows. But 
no museum, until now, would touch 
Cadmus as a one-man exhibitor. 

The one exception is the alert Balti- 
more Museum, which, until Sept. 6, is 
presenting Cadmus in his first compre- 


Herrin Massacre: Paut CaDMuUS 


hensive museum exhibition. Here, along 
with the artist’s career, passes in re- 
view a panorama of American life, pic- 
tured mostly in its less noble aspects. 
The view is not unlike that seen through 
a periscope, inverted and dipped down 
through life’s lower levels for brilliant- 
ly lighted, merciless glimpses. 

Cadmus crystalizes these scenes in 
brilliant pigment and hard, tight drafts- 
manship. An example is Greenwich Vil- 
lage Cafeteria, reproduced above. Re- 
lated in spirit and style are Hinky Din- 
ky Parley Voo, an epic, in its hard way, 
of concentrated repulsiveness. Mankind 
is seen only slightly less harshly in his 
well-known Coney Island, picturing 
practically a million hairy examples of 
pudgy mankind crowded onto New 
York’s famous beach. Man’s animalistic 
brutality is distilled with technical mas- 
tery and cold contempt in the artist’s 
Herrin Massacre, also in the Baltimore 
show. Another canvas on view is his 
seldom shown Seeing the New Year In, 
in which a group of New York’s more 
despicable types are assembled in a 
tumble-down room. With unrelenting, 
brutish realism they are pictured just 
as alcoholic levity disintegrates into 
stuporous licentiousness. Museum visi- 
tors will surely wince, recognizing with- 
al its validity, its sound craftsmanship. 
But perhaps 200 years from now it 
will be merely amusing, much as Ho- 
garth’s Gin Lane and his Rake’s Pro- 
gress series are amusing. They are alike 
in being undeniably valid records of 
man released from the restraints of so- 
cial and moral codes. 

Rounding out the Cadmus show are 
a group of prints, among them Going 
South and Shore Leave, both of which 
have been presented to the museum for 
its permanent collection. 


Tri-State Show Cancelled 


The Tri-State Exhibition, originally 
scheduled at Newark’s Academy of Arts 
for Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, has been post- 
poned indefinitely. The show, listed in 
the Dicest’s “Where to Show” column 
in the July issue, is a temporary cas- 
ualty to the draft and other wartime 
personnel changes. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































Portrait of William Gerstle: FrepERIcC TAUBES 


Taubes Portrays California Art Patron 


WILLIAM GERSTLE, prominent San 
Francisco artist and art patron, has pre- 
sented to the San Francisco Museum 
the above portrait of himself, painted 
by Frederic Taubes. The painting was 
given a museum preview on Aug. 10, 
and was then added to the Gerstle Col- 
lection in the institution. The latter, re- 
cently augmented by Patron Gerstle 
through a new gift of drawings, paint- 
ings and sculptures, is currently on ex- 
hibition. 

Gerstle studied painting with Taubes 
when the latter served as guest instruc- 
tor at near-by Mills College. During 
that period Gerstle acquired Taubes’ 
The Seated Woman and presented the 


Senor Butler Comments 

In an interview with a new York 
Times reporter, the noted Argentine 
painter, Horace Butler, declared that 
American painters should receive more 
encouragement from the public, that 
there was an overemphasis here on Eu- 
ropean art. 

The Times continues: “In Buenos 
Aires, the visitor declared, the best art- 
ists are commissioned to do commer- 
cial assignments that here would be left 
to. third raters, but the Argentine art- 
ist, by doing his best work on commer- 
cial assignments enhanced his reputa- 
tion. Senor Butler was enthusiastic 
about the work done under the WPA 
Art Project and said he regretted there 
was nothing like it in his country.” 
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canvas to the San Francisco Museum. 

The museum’s new canvas, sonorous 
with the rich and subtle color that has 
become a Taubes hallmark, is, the in- 
stitution states, a good likeness, with- 
out falling into the category of con- 
ventional studies. “Taubes has. given it 
a deeper quality through his individual 
use of color, composition and pigment 
textures. The portrait, his most recent 
painting, is a testimonial to his aes- 
thetic theories as well as to the char- 
ter of his subject.” 

Taubes’ aesthetic theories are pro- 
pounded in his latest book, You Don’t 
Know What You Like, soon to be pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead. 


Guillaume Dies in France 


A wireless dispatch to the New York 
Times brings word of the recent death 
of Albert Guillaume, famous French 
caricaturist. Guillaume, aged 69, died 
at Faux in the Dordogne, after a bril- 
liant career during which his sharp 
pen was aimed at high French society, 
the nouveaux riches of post-war France 
being special targets. 

Guillaume’s work was represented in 
the Paris Salon as well as in the Salon 
Ges Humoristes, and it appeared in 
numerous books and magazines. A 
knight of the Legion of Honor, Guil- 
laume was born in Paris in 1873, the 
son of Edmond Guillaume, who was best 
known as the architect of the Louvre 
and the Tuileries. 





The Mayor Dissents 


Mayor FIORELLO LAGUARDIA of New 
York has opinions on everything, in- 
cluding art. He has never yet been 
known to suppress an opinion, once it 
has been formed. 

LaGuardia’s latest art opinion con- 
cerns the Thomas Lo Medico patriotic 
statue, Wings for Victory—The Spirit 
of Aviation, which won the Artists for 
Victory $1,000 competition. (It was re- 
produced on the cover of the July Dr- 
GEST.) 

Mayor LaGuardia simply does not 
like it. It is, he has stated, “‘a piece of 
second or third-rate art looking for a 
first-class controversy.” His disapproval, 
which is seconded by New York’s Park 
Commissioner, Robert Moses, may mean 
that the work, when completed, will 
not be permitted to occupy the promi- 
nent public site planned for it—in front 
of the New York Public Library. 

“If the Mayor’s objection prevents 
the erection of the statue on city prop- 
erty,” the Times reported, “it is hoped 
that some prominent site on privately 
owned property will be offered.” Paul 
Manship, representing the sponsoring 
organization, intimated that a site in 
some other city may be chosen if New 
York’s officials continue hostile to the 
temporary, 24-foot plaster war statue. 

Sculptor Lo Medico described the work 
to a Herald Tribune reporter as “a 
temporary thing—a war poster.” “I 
will not make any money out of it,” 
he added. “I only hope it finds a place 
before I am called into the Army this 
fall.” 

Members of the sponsoring organiza- 
tion, when quizzed by the Times, were 
reluctant to discuss the Mayor’s dis- 
approval. Their stand was that they 
had chosen a highly competent jury 
and that the winning model was a 
worthy one. Jurors, who represented 
aviation, architecture and sculpture, 
were Col. Douglas Johnston of the Army 
Air Forces, Major Gilmore Clarke, Eric 
Gugler, Edward Rowan, Cornelia Van 
A. Chapin, Peter Dalton, Ulric Eller- 
husen, Chaim Gross, Georg Lober and 
Warren Wheelock. 


Edith Hoyt in Canada 


Edith Hoyt, prominent American 
painter noted for her handling of Cana- 
dian subjects, recently closed an exhibi- 
tion of 50 oils and 25 watercolors at 
Pointe Au Pic, Murray Bay, Canada, As 
usual, Miss Hoyt’s works were greeted 
enthusiastically, 15 of them finding buy- 
ers. The varied topography of Quebec 
appeared in the exhibits with conviction 
and with a real feeling for mood and 
inner spirit. 

Miss Hoyt was born in West Point, N. 
Y., and has spent many years painting 
in Canada. She has exhibited in one- 
man shows in Paris, Boston, Chicago, 
the Corcoran Gallery and the Ferargil 
Gallery in New York. 


Lear Watercolor Wins Prize 


Pvt. John Lear’s watercolor, Coon 
Hunt, took the popular prize at the 
recent members’ exhibition at the 
Woodmere Art Gallery, Chestnut Hills, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Peace, It’s Wonderful 


WHILE art all too often “lays an egg” 
jn most cities, it just as often kicks 
up a great fuss in St. Louis. Fevers 
were at a dangerous pitch several years 
ago over the museum’s much publicized 
purchase of an Egyptian cat (for $14,- 
400); the General Lyon statue met vehe- 
ment opposition, and Car] Milles’ beau- 
tiful fountain composition Marriage of 
the Waters set some local teeth on 
edge. Now a new art project has ruffled 
the otherwise placid surface of St. 
Louis. 

It grew out of the Monument Build- 
ers of America’s decision to honor the 
founding of the American Legion. Ap- 
propriately, they decided on a monu- 
ment, and commissioned an architect, 
Kurt Kunz, and a sculptor, Sacha S. 
Schnittmann, to collaborate on the ven- 
ture. The two created a 22% foot Geor- 
gia-granite pylon, with a five-foot fig- 
ure of a kneeling youth decorating one 
side. A simply carved flame topped the 
shaft. 

Dedication, scheduled for September 
6, is to serve as the highlight of the 
Monument Builders’ convention. Orig- 
inal plans specified placement of the 
monument in the city’s prominent Me- 
morial Plaza. But original’ plans, es- 
pecially in St. Louis, sometimes go 
awry. 

The Municipal Art Commission had 
no more than given permission for the 
dedication when two outvoted members 
voiced their dissent. Perry Rathbone, 
director of the museum, and Charles F. 
Galt, portrait painter, as quoted in 
Newsweek, declared: “The design of a 
monument of this importance should be 
selected by a nationwide competition. 
... A work of this sort should be the 
joint design of a first-class architect 
and a first-class sculptor.” 

Sculptor Schnittmann, who teaches at 
nearby Fontbonne and Maryville col- 
leges, retorted: “You know I have a 
great many enemies. . . . They are try- 
ing to get me.” 

Fuel was added by Lawrence Hill, 
professor of architecture at Washing- 
ton University: ““A monument can adorn 
a city or put a blight on it for years 
to come. This monument should be re- 
jected.” He added that the “saucer and 
flame” at the top “look like hell” and 
should be removed. 

The controversy ended, Newsweek 
concluded, “with a compromise, sug- 
gested by the local chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. The com- 
mission simply voted to place the shaft 
in a slightly less prominent spot: at 
the side of an obscure block, instead 
of plump in the middle of the main 
block of Memorial Plaza. And the name 
Was changed from Warrior at Rest to, 
ironically, The Guardian of Eternal 
Peace.” 


Art for Recorded Music 


The A-D Gallery in New York has re- 
Opened and is presenting in its newly 
decorated rooms an exhibition of paint- 
ings, designs, posters and album covers 
Called collectively, “Art for Recorded 
Music.” Supplementing these aids for 
Selling recorded music is a display of 
historical material relating to the de- 
Velopment and spread of recorded mu- 
sic. The show runs through September. 
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The Artist as Guitar Player: GaucuIn. Lent by Knoedler 


Music Theme of Berkshire Art Shubition 


THIS YEAR the thousands of music lov- 
ers who annually gather at the Berk- 
shire Music Center in Tanglewood will 
find the near-by Berkshire Museum, at 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, presenting an 
exhibition keyed to their special inter- 
ests. Titled “Paintings of Musical In- 
struments,” the museum’s show is, de- 
spite the limitations of its theme, ex- 
tremely broad in scope, both in style 
and date. On view are works by artists 
of the 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. Stylistically they range from 
meticulously executed depictions of an- 
cestors of modern orchestral instru- 
ments to freely brushed canvases spark- 
ling with the spirit of the current cen- 
tury. 

Organized by Paul M. Byk of the Ar- 
nold Seligmann, Rey and Company Gal- 
lery of New York, the exhibition in- 
cludes such Italian baroque painters as 
Domenichino, Caravaggio and Rosselli; 
the Venetian Longhi, the Frenchmen 
Poussin, Le Nain, Blanchard and Gau- 
guin (the Portrait of the Artist as Gui- 
tar Player), and an outstanding collec- 
tion of 17th century Dutch painters. 

In another section of the show are 
13 canvases by Americans, assembled 
by Henry Kleemann and all likewise 
devoted to musical subjects. Here is 
represented the brushwork of Eugene 
Higgins, Esther Williams, E. B. Lintott, 
Henry Mattson, Reginald Marsh, Frank- 


lin Watkins, Thomas Benton, Thomas 
Eakins, Ann Brockman, F. C. Frieseke, 
Nicoli Cikovsky, Robert Philipp and Al- 
bert Sterner. 

Supplementing the Berkshire’s “Paint- 
ings of Musical Instruments” show is a 
display of rare musical instruments 
loaned by the Metropolitan Museum. 
Both shows run through Sept. 6. 


Activity in Honolulu 


The Honolulu Academy of Arts, one 
of the few American museums located 
in an area that has been under direct 
enemy attack, remains active as a mu- 
seum. Its activities, as might be ex- 
pected, are concerned directly with the 
community’s war and morale efforts. 

The Academy’s most recent exhibi- 
tion, on view through August, was spon- 
sored jointly with the local OCD organ- 
ization. Titled “Fire Bomb,” the show 
featured a series of dramatic and in- 
structive panels by Ben Norris, well 
known Honolulu artist, in which the 
various types of fire bombs were pic- 
torially described while accompanying 
texts told the visitors what to do about 
them. Point was given to the show by 
Norris’ large oil picturing Honolulu 
enveloped in raging flames. 

The exhibition is now touring other 
exhibition centers in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 



















































January: ZOLTAN SEPESHY 


Chicago Obtains Authentic Winterscape 


ZOLTAN SEPESHY, master of a superb 
tempera technique, is also a sensitive 
appreciator of nature’s many moods. 
With his skilled brush he is able to 
put on canvas the very essence of a 
winter’s day, or the light-loaded atmos- 
phere of summer. In January he has 
taken tempera and conjured out of it 
the cold, living spirit of winter that 
will cool one of the galleries of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, which has 
just acquired this work through Se- 
peshy’s dealers, the Midtown Galler- 
ies of New York. 

A.snow-covered highway breaks 
through the foreground, descends and 
rises in gentle undulations until it 
reaches the leaden sky of the far dis- 
tance. Bleak trees trace a filagree de- 


sign against the same sky, while in the 
distance two houses cling snugly to the 
earth. These are elements that any 
painter could set down. But to immerse 
them in cold, dampish air, to make them 
add up to a vivid aesthetic statement 
is another matter—a matter that Paint- 
er Sepeshy has attended to with surety. 

Chicago’s new painting has been ex- 
tensively exhibited, having been seen, 
among other shows, in the Golden Gate 
Exhibition in San Francisco and the 
Chicago Institute’s 1940 Annual. The 
artist, who is director of painting at 
the Cranbrook Academy, is represented 
in the permanent collections of an im- 
pressive list of American museums. Last 
year seven institutions presented one- 
man shows of his work. 


Artists Asked to Design Posters for Victory 


THIS IS A REMINDER to all poster art- 
ists, actual and potential, that the Art- 
ists for Victory competition, reported 
in earlier issues of the DicEst, closes 
Oct. 15. The competition has the ap- 
proval of government agencies and has 
a three-fold objective: to assist the war 
effort, to afford artists a concrete means 
of contributing to that effort, and to 
raise the level of United States poster 
design. 

Prizes are eight $300 war bonds. 
Prizewinners and specially selected en- 
tries will be shown in a Museum of 
Modern Art exhibition and later circu- 
lated throughout the country. All art- 
ists and photographers living in the 
United States and its dependencies are 
eligible to compete on condition that 
they enroll either as associate mem- 
bers (no dues) of Artists for Victory 
for one year or enroll as artist volun- 
teers in their local Civilian Defense 
Councils. 


Several private companies, including 
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the R. Hoe Company and the Lithogra- 
phers National Association, have under- 
written some of the prizes and have 
guaranteed reproduction of the prize- 
winning designs. 

Irwin D. Hoffman and Theodore S. 
Ruggles are managing the competition. 
Jurors are: John Taylor Arms, Walter 
Baerman, Francis H. Brennan, Charles 
T. Coiner, Stuart Davis, James T. Soby, 
Rex Stout and Monroe Wheeler. 

Prospective contestants should write 
immediately to the National War Post- 
er Competition, c/o Artists for Victory, 
Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York City, 
for complete details. 


Peter Kufferle at 71 


Peter Kufferle, sculptor to the Czar 
of Russia until the Revolution, died last 
month in Pontedera, Italy, where he 
fled in 1921 after making his escape 
from Moscow. He was 71 years old. 
News of his death reached the New 
York Times via Berne, Switzerland. 


Now in the Modern 


TWO GALLERIES of the Museum of Mod. 
ern Art have been lined with 37 recent 


additions to the museum’s permanent” 


collection. Mostly by Americans, the 
new accessions include one sculpture, 12 
oils and 14 watercolors, some added by 
purchase, others through gifts. 


The sculpture is a 1940 Head of Christ 
chipped from black marble by William 
Zorach and acquired through the Mrs, 
John D. Rockefeller Fund. Through the 
same fund the museum acquired Doris 
Rosenthal’s vivid Mexican canvas, Tops, 
and a watercolor, Morning at Hondo, 
by Howard Cook. 

The Mrs. Simon Guggenheim Fund 
transferred four oils to Modern owner- 
ship: Jose, by Donald Forbes; a still 
life, Boots, by Marsden Hartley; a study 
in forms called Melancholy of a Roof- 
top, by Arthur Osver and The Tran- 
quility of Previous Existence by Walter 
Quirt. Another Quirt work, a tiny 
Burial, was given anonymously. 

The remaining oils are Arnold Fried- 
man’s Snowscape of 1926, given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel A. Lewisohn; an ex- 
cellent landscape, Woodyard by Sidney 
Laufman (1932), given anonymously; 
Jules Pascin’s Reclining Model, the 
gift of A. Conger Goodyear, and an ab- 
straction, Bones on the Table, by Kurt 
Roesch, given by Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Hochschild. 

Among the watercolors are two by 
Rainey Bennet—Dwelling, Maracaibo, 
Venezuela and Oranjested, Aruba—giv- 
en by Nelson Rockefeller; Lyonel Fein- 
inger’s delicate Dawn, given anony- 
mously along with David Fredenthal’s 
Subway Car Interior. Albert M. Bender 
and Edward M. M. Warburg gave, re- 
spectively, Dong Kingman’s From My 
Roof and his Truck Yard. Another Ben- 
der gift is Millard Sheets’ Horses of 
Padua. Pascin’s New Orleans Market 
was given anonymously, and five ink 
and watercolor satires by Richard Tay- 
lor were purchased. 

Eight small gouaches by Max Weber, 
comprise an anonymous, supplementary 
gift. The accessions list is concluded by 
Thelma J. Streat’s Rabbit Man, a gou- 
ache acquired through the Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim Fund, and Italiopa, a 
gouache by Oronzo Gasparo. 

Also recently acquired by the Modern 
Museum, but not exhibited as a group, 
are five canvases, three of which are 
purchases and two extended loans. 

Prominent is Léger’s large (6 by 8 
feet) Three Women, formerly known as 
Le Grand Dejeuner, acquired through 
the Mrs. Simon Guggenheim Fund. 
Picasso is represented by his Still Life 
With a Cake, dating from 1924-26 and 
seen previously in the Modern’s Picasso 
show. It was acquired through the Lil- 
lie P. Bliss Bequest. The third acquisi- 
tion (made through exchange) was Max 
Ernst’s Napoleon in the Wilderness, exe- 
cuted since the artist’s arrival in this 
country. 

The two anonymous, extended loans 
bring under the museum’s roof Van 
Gogh’s famous, often-exhibited, often- 
reproducted Night Café, and Matisse’s 
charming and well constructed still life, 
Shrimps. A supplementary loan, also on 
view, is a South Seas walking stick 
carved by Paul Gauguin and lent by 
Miss Adelaide M. de Groot. 
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St. Louis in 1863 


THERE IS much local interest in the 
newest acquisition of the City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis, A Street in St. Louis, 
reproduced below. Painted in 1863 by 
Henry Lewis, a St. Louis artist, the 
canvas measures 29 by 40 inches and 
is rich with the mood and spirit of mid- 
19th century America. The air is sunny, 
the scene expansive and leisurely paced. 

Charles Nagel, Jr., acting director of 
the museum, states that “while the res- 
idence depicted has not been actually 
identified as any particular house, the 
picture includes a great many details 
which were features of St. Louis houses 
of the middle 19th century as they ap- 
pear in existing prints of that period. 
Perhaps the painting represents a gen- 
eral memory, as it may very well be a 
composite house.” 

Henry Lewis was born in England in 
1819. He emigrated to St. Louis in 1836, 
where, by the early ’40s he was a stage 
carpenter at the opera house and un- 
doubtedly assisted with the scene paint- 
ing. In the early ’50s, Lewis was sent 
to London as United States Consul. 
During the Crystal Palace Art Exhibi- 
tion, he was general art manager. Lew- 
is later went to Diisseldorf, joining the 
American fraternity of artists gather- 
ing there for instruction. For a time he 
was American Consul at Diisseldorf. He 
died in Germany in 1904. 


Art Is Where You Find It 


Jack Marshall is a young mimic and 
currently a New York favorite. His im- 
personations of Messrs. Hitler, Mussolini 
and Hirohito and of assorted (and per- 
haps, related) animals scored an in- 
stantaneous success on the stage of 
New York’s Paramount Theatre and in 
the floor show of the Belmont Plaza. 
This has nothing at all to do with art, 
but inasmuch as Mr. Marshall is a grad- 
uate of the Cleveland School of Art, 
We are passing along the news, just in 
case you are keeping a file on art stu- 
dents who never appear in the news of 
art. 





A Musical Party: VALENTIN DE BOULLOGNE 


St. Louis Acquires New Treasures 


THE City ArT MuSEuM oF St. LOouIS 
has just added to its collections a sculp- 
ture and a painting, representing, re- 
spectively, the Italian Renaissance and 
French school of the 17th century. The 
former is a powerful marble eagle by 
Tullio Lombardi (1455-1532), who 
worked in Venice where he was known 
for his methodical temperament and 
his realistic rendering of nature; the 
latter is a canvas, A Musical Party, by 
Valentin de Boullogne, one of the French 
painters who went to Rome to become 
deeply influenced by the dramatic light- 
ing, the rich color and plebeian subject 
matter of the Baroque master, Cara- 
vaggio. 

Of the eagle, Perry Rathbone, for- 
merly director of the museum but now 
on duty with the Navy, stated: “One 
of the very great artistic expressions 
of Europe is the Italian sculpture of 
the Renaissance of which this is only 


A Street in St. Louis: HENry Lewis (See Article Above) 
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the fourth example to enter our col- 
lection. This majestic bird inspired by 
the symbolic eagle of Imperial Rome 
is, in a large way, an embodiment of 
the spirit of Renaissance Italy—vital, 
proud, self-possessed and strongly real- 
istic. In its forward striding movement 
and expression of almost human intelli- 
gence, it suggests the new and aggres- 
sive mental outlook that arose in Eu- 
rope after the decline of the Middle 
Ages. The impact of the eagle upon the 
observer is exceptionally powerful by 
reason of its wonderfully balanced form 
and advancing movement.” 

“Valentin’s picture,” says Rathbone, 
“proclaims its kinship to the Baroque 
by its emphatic ‘spot’ lighting of the 
faces, its pattern of deep, rich shadow 
and color and its insistence upon pre- 
senting the musicians and banqueters 
grouped around a table as blood and 
flesh humans, and not as vaguely ideal- 
ized types. The illuminated faces which 
stand out so dramatically from the deep 
background shadows of the canvas, are 
done with sensitive touch and unusual 
skill in drawing.” 


Contemporary Arts Goes East 


After five years on West 54th Street 
and another five years on West 57th 
Street of New York City, Contemporary 
Arts (with its sister organization, Col- 
lectors of American Art) announces an 
eastward move. After Sept. 1 both or- 
ganizations will be found at 106 East 
57th Street. 

The quarters will be opened on Sept. 
28 with the annual “Pre-Season” Group 
exhibition, the tentatively planned Sec- 
ond National Soldier-Artist show hav- 
ing been postponed. It is from these 
annual group showings that so many 
of Contemporary Arts’ sponsored art- 
ists have been invited to hold first one- 
man exhibitions in New York. They are 
open to all artists. Requests for invita- 
tions to submit work should be ad- 
dressed to Emily A. Francis, president, 
Contemporary Arts, 106 East 57th St., 
New York. Receiving day is Sept. 21. 
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Together We Fight for Their Right to Live: JosEPpH HIRSCH 


Artists Dramatize the Nation at War 


WHEN the present conflict fades into 
history, men will turn to the records of 
artists to see how the nation met war 
on the battle and home fronts. They 
will turn to paintings, prints and post- 
ers to appraise the temper of a nation 
in travail—because the artist not only 
shows how men and machines, ships and 
airplanes look, it is his special giit to 
get at the very core of things. His hy- 
per-sensitive attunement to man’s in- 
ner rhythms, to man’s unspoken deter- 
minations and inarticulate emotions 
charge his record with a validity that 
renders it timeless. 

Some of the paintings men will turn 
to are now on exhibition at the Asso- 
ciated American Artists Gallery in New 
York, where, through the middle of 
September, 14 war paintings by 14 
American artists are on view. The first 
of a series of 40 canvases commissioned 
by progressive, art-minded Abbott Lab- 
oratories, the exhibits deal with soldiers 
and air-raid wardens, with factory pro- 
duction and naval convoys, with sabot- 
age and conservation, with, in short, 
the multiple facets of a country at war. 
That all will live as art or as vital 
records, no one can claim. But the best 
among them probably will. 

Ownership of the paintings is being 
turned over to the Government, which 
has issued posters based on two: those 
by John Steuart Curry and Lawrence 
Beall Smith. 

The Curry canvas is a sturdy por- 
trayal of a farmer standing in a lush, 
waving field of golden grain with his 
two small children (see cover of this 
issue). The children, by their playful- 
ness and carefree attitude, emphasize 
the grim determination that lives in the 
farmer’s unyielding eyes and set mouth. 
His strength, both physical and mental, 
is massive, its earthy quality underlined 
by the cloud-chord that vibrates in the 
sky behind him. Almost without looking 
you know the caption: “Our Good 
Earth—Keep It Ours.” 

Though not on the aesthetic plane of 
the Curry canvas, the Lawrence Beall 
Smith composition makes up into an ef- 
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fective poster. More realistically 
treated, it pictures three appealingly in- 
nocent children playing on a grassy, 
flowered plot. Behind them is the omin- 
ous form of a shadowy swastika. The 
caption: “Don’t Let That Shadow Touch 
Them.” 

Tautly painted in the artist’s best 
vein is Joseph Hirsch’s “Together We 
Fight For Their Right to Live.” Four 
intent, purposeful soldiers—an Ameri- 
can, a Briton, a Russian and a Chinese 
—are grouped around a handsome young 
mother and her child. A shell-torn wall 
shields them from the enemy and in- 
fuses into this trenchant composition 
a sense of haunting urgency. 

Paul Sample’s “Life-Line of Free- 
dom,” picturing a convoy of wallowing 
freighters under the watchful eyes of 
alert seamen, is a simply stated descrip- 
tion of life on a wintry sea. The artist’s 
flat-toned technique is admirably suited 
to the mood of the work—a cold, gray 
mood, relieved only by the three sea- 
men in the foreground whose constant 
vigil speaks of hidden danger poised to 
strike. 

Aaron Bohrod turned in a painterly 
job in which his richly colored and 
depth-conscious composition pays a trib- 
ute to air-raid wardens under the cap- 
tion, “He Serves, Too.” Thomas Ben- 
ton sounds a note of democracy in his 
“Soldier of America,” a forceful portrait 
of a calm, resolved Negro soldier. More 
controlled than his earlier “Year of 
Peril” series, this painting delivers its 
message with singing clarity. Another 
contribution that lucidly drives home 
its forceful message is McKnight Kauf- 
fer’s semi-abstract, stylized poster. In 
the style that made this American-born 
painter England’s top poster artist, 
Kauffer pictures an upturned hand on 
a table next to a piece of bread. The 
cold, steely blade of a Nazi dagger al- 
most quivers from the thrust with which 
it pins the hand to the table. The cap- 
tion: “For the Conquered—Steel! Not 
Bread.” 

Ernest Fiene symbolizes the nation’s 
production sections in his contribution, 


a bustling canvas in which rows of 
workers file into the guarded gates of 
busy factories. Georges Schreiber pic. 
tures six men walking down a typical 
street under the caption, “There’s 4 
Job To Be Done.” Guarding against 
sabotage is eulogized by Peter Helck 
in his painting depicting a railroad 
crossing watchman holding his lantery 
aloft in the face of a rain-drenched gale. 

Good poster-illustration realism 
points up the message of Andrew Wyeth 
—“The Minutes We Lose Our Enemies 
Will Use’’"—in which welders wield their 
fierce, white-hot flames in the fore. 
ground while a Nazi warrior lends an 
ominous note to the background. Jon 
Corbino’s full-bodied color adds a fa- 
miliar note to his mild, unimaginative 
“Mend—Don’t Spend” composition. A 
related note of domestic placidity char. 
acterizes Andrée Ruellan’s “We're 
Scrappers Too” in which happy chil- 
dren collect scrap from a smiling house- 
wife. The second woman among the 14 
exhibitors—Marion Greenwood—por. 
trays a group of praying soldiers in her 
canvas, “We Must Not Fail Them,” a 
flaccid, theatrically unconvincing piece 
of painting. 

Taken as a whole, the average of the 
hits over the misses is more satisfac- 
tory than in other large-scale commis- 
sions granted U. S. fine artists. This 
first display of canvases initiates the 
Abbott Laboratories’ program auspici- 
ously, gears a group of important art- 
ists to the nation’s war-time program 
and produces a dramatic record that in 
the future will be even more valuable 
than today. 


Stamping Out Hitlerism 


Somerset County, Pennsylvania, al- 
ways the scene of active summer art 
programs, is this season supplementing 
that activity with a patriotic venture 
in which local artists have assisted. 
Under the direction of Alexander J. Kos- 
tellow, artist and Pratt Institute teach- 
er, citizens organized a “New World 
Night Club,” decorated by muralists 
Rowena Kostellow, Loren Thompson, 
Kindred McLeary, Orval Kipp, Miss Al- 
lison Uhl, Armando del Cimmuto, and 
Ted Whiteman. 

The night club features continuous 
entertainment and charges an admission 
fee of a 25c war stamp. A craft shop 
is also operated in the same quarters, 
all profits going to the Red Cross, the 
USO and other service agencies. 

Admission stamps are pasted on huge 
caricatures of Hitler and Hirohito 
(painted by Armando del Cimmuto). 
When the two pictures are entirely cov- 
ered with war stamps they will be sent 
to Secretary Morgenthau. 


Prizes for Defense Posters 


Out of the recent civilian defense 
poster contest organized for artists of 
the Chicago metropolitan area, four 
contestants received $50 checks for their 
designs. The checks, presented by May- 
or Kelly at the Art Institute, went to 
Jessie Barnum, Donald Mundt, Samuel 
Greenberg and Wayne Waspi. Members 
of the purchasing committee, which se- 
lected the winners, were William H. 
Fort, William A. Kittredge, Beatrice 
Levy, Stuyvesant Peabody and Park 
Phipps. 
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The Artist at War 


THE CONFUSION and directionless drift- 
ing that has characterized the nation’s 
attempts to harness the powerful tal- 
ents of its artists now give heartening 
signs of clarifying and of marching with 


‘determination along a well-plotted high- 


way. The catalytic agent which prom- 
ises to precipitate this action is the Of- 
fice of War Information. Director E]l- 
mer Davis, in a statement issued on 
Aug. 5 to the press of the nation, pointed 
out that “to assist American artists 
who wish to take part in the war ef- 
fort,” his office has organized a Bu- 
reau of Publications and Graphics, with 
capable Francis E. Brennan, for years 
art director of Fortune, as chief of the 
graphics division. 

In his initial statement, Brennan re- 
viewed the lot of the artist so far in 
the war, noting the lack of proper 
Government planning and the local ef- 
forts of patriotic artists. About local 
activities, Brennan stated: “Some of 
these projects are undoubtedly effec- 
tive within the limitations of their op- 
erating regions, but until each is geared 
to a master procedure the total national 
impact will never be commensurate 
with the task before us—the people will 
never get a clear idea of what they are 
being asked to do, or who is asking 
them to do it.” 

To rectify this situation is the goal 
of the new agency. “This Division’s im- 
mediate objective,” Brennan explained, 
“will be to intensify and broaden the 
Government’s war-time graphic efforts 
with the hope of achieving more posi- 
tive results than have yet been at- 
tained. It will be organized in a man- 
ner that will provide solid footing for 
all phases involved in the appropriate 
use of graphic techniques. It will pro- 
vide a center for the intelligent and 
efficient use of the talents available, 
and a center for the correlation of all 
necessary graphic information. It will 
develop plans for practical working re- 
lationships with individual artists and 
art groups. 

“What it will not do is institute any 
action in the graphics field without 
specific direction—without specific plan 
—or without the specified objectives of 
those plans. 


“This is a large order—but it must 
be undertaken if the artists of the 
country are to speak with the tremen- 
dous vitality they are capable of. Cer- 
tainly now, in this greatest of all wars, 
is the time to find out if another Goya 
is fuming in Iowa, or another Daumier 
sketches acidly in Vermont. The Amer- 
ican people need their artists now— 
to charge them with the grave respon- 
sibility of spelling out their anger, their 
grief, their greatness and their justice. 
The artist will respond, as he has count- 
less times before in the history of the 
world, to fight it out on the field where 
no others can. How effective his re- 
Sponse depends on how purposefully his 
Government administers his capabili- 
ties and his needs. 


“It will now endeavor to do so, with 
candor and with understanding.” 


The Dicest will keep readers in- 
formed of the needs and deeds of this 
new office, letting them known when- 
ever—and how—they can fit into its 
activities. 
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Hoffman Blasts Home 


Five ANTI-Nazi paintings by Arnold 
Hoffman, recently introduced to New 
York gallery-goers at the A.C.A. Gal- 
lery, constituted for Emily Genauer of 
the World-Telegram the “most impres- 
sive and provocative” exhibition of the 
summer season. So impressive were 
the paintings that they have been re- 
hung, this time in New York’s Freedom 
House (32 E. 5ist St.), where they will 
remain on view through Sept. 11. 

In announcing this encore display, 
Herbert Agar, president of Freedom 
House, said: “The pictures can contrib- 
ute as much to the fullest awakening 
of America in the war effort as a ma- 
jor bombing of our cities by the enemy. 
I wish every person could see these 
paintings and have their meaning 
burned indelibly into their minds.” 

Their message, pungently put, is the 
horror of the brutish forces now abroad 
in the world, destroying, poisoning and 
endeavoring to enslave. Their titles are 
The New Order (reproduced above), 
Slavery, Branded, Complacency and 
Nazi Messenger. 

“They’re not inspirational, like Dau- 
mier’s Uprising,’ wrote Miss Genauer; 
“or symbolic, like Picasso’s frenzied 
Guernica; or satiric, like George Grosz’s 
caricatures; or primarily instructive, 
like the Mexican muralists. They’re 
forthright, outspoken, bitter.” 


Of The New Order Miss Genauer 
wrote: “Countless figures are included, 
all solidly modeled, yet all subordinated 
to the main plastic design. To integrate 
them into a cohesive composition Mr. 
Hoffman used various devices, among 
them the development of the pattern of 
tent roofs overhead, and most careful 
and sensitive spotting of color. The 
figures are keenly drawn. Their faces 
are tragically alive. And yet never has 
the artist stooped to the baldly illus- 
trative.” 

To Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
Tribune the Hoffman canvases are 
“freely brushed, poignantly imaginative 
works by an artist whose sound train- 
ing in drawing and interpretation of 
human character are clearly shown... 
The note of pathos is a little over- 
stressed, and the characterization called 


The New Order: ARNOLD HOFFMAN 


Front Complacency 


Complacent is a trifle banal, but the 
group as a whole marks a noteworthy 
achievement in the pictorial interpreta- 
tion of a dramatic theme.” 

Elizabeth McCausland in her Spring- 
field Republican column explained that 
“the bodies of the oppressed are painted 
in sickly greenish-yellow hues, while 
the oppressors are set forth in ugly 
gray-green-blue. The whole aura of col- 
or is of decay and of morbid misery.” 

Miss McCausland, contending that the 
world is now awake to the Fascist 
threat, came away from the Hoffman 
show pondering the artist’s place in the 
present scheme of affairs. Her con- 
clusion: “The duty of the artist today 
(we shall not use a word of option, like 
‘role’) is to look into the hearts of his 
fellow men and women, to find the 
will for victory there, and to make 
that aspiration conscious, vocal and vis- 
ible. We have our hciroes, on the war 
front and on the home front; but we do 
not have our bards and scops to write 
and paint the epic of our age. That our 
artists must do, and at once, if they are 
to deserve to be remembered as those 
who ‘fought well without guns’.” 


To Fight, Not Paint 


In a statement quoted in an earlier 
issue of the Dicest, John Carroll shifted 
the emphasis in his life from art to the 
raising of beef cattle—for the duration. 
A late issue of Time carries another 
statement from this husky portrayer 
of wispy feminine grace. 

“Artists,” he snorted, “are getting 
too goddamned pampered. All this ‘Give 
the boys a chance to paint’ makes me 
sick. I’d rather see them with guns 
in their hands. It does seem silly, doesn’t 
it, to see a soldier with a paintbrush 
rather than a tommy-gun?: Art will 
come out of their fighting. Art comes 
from experience, not just from the idea 
of keeping art alive. Hell, you have to 
keep the country alive!” 

Carroll is no arm-chair patriot. Early 
in the last war he joined the Navy, was 
mustered out an ensign in 1918. Of this 
service he is quoted in Time: “My feel- 
ing then was: ‘By God, I’m getting into 
this war to fight, not paint’.” 
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From the Gay Nineties: CHARLES W. DAHLGREEN 


Chicago Veteran and Youth in Duo Show 


THE THIRD SHOW in the Art Institute 
of Chicago’s increasingly popular Room 
of Chicago Art is devoted to nine paint- 
ings each by Charles W. Dahlgreen 
and Joseph Gaultieri (through Sept. 7). 
Though of extremely different back- 
grounds and ages (Dahlgreen was born 
in 1864, Gaultieri in 1916), both have 
a love of old houses, back streets. and 
landscape as subject matter. They see 
the same subjects, however, from differ- 
ent technical view points. 

Dahlgreen’s idiom stems from his Diis- 
seldorf training way back when that 
Rhineland city was the art capital of 
Western Europe. Gaultieri expresses 
himself in terms of a compact, simpli- 
fied style that is unrelievedly contem- 
porary. There is a linear quality and a 
giow to some of Dahlgreen’s work, his 
From the Gay Nineties, for instance. 
(This canvas was included in the Car- 
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LOST! 


Bust oil painting of a woman of 20 
years, brown hair, blue eyes; dress 
in very light blue (almost white) 
with ruffle around the neck; paint- 
ing very like above photograph; 
done about 1880; size about 22x26 
inches. $300.00 will be given for its 
return or information leading thereto. 
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116 East 59 St., N. Y.C. 





negie Institute’s 1941 “Directions in 
American Painting” exhibition.) Gaul- 
tieri uses unadorned three-dimensional 
forms, as in his broodingly powerful 
Mexican Cathedral. He is also adept at 


using pure color to heighten emotional 
effect. 


Christensen’s Strength 


The first new-season note sounded by 
New York’s Vendome Galleries is one 
of strong, sometimes strident, color, and 
of gusto rather than finesse. The can- 
vases, on view through Sept. 15, intro- 
duce to New Yorkers the largely self- 
taught art of Paul Christensen. 

Although Christensen spends most of 
his time behind a Brooklyn bar, he goes 
afield for his material, seemingly fasci- 
nated by expanses of snow-covered fields 
and by the murky light and needled-up 
colors of a city at night. He renders 
both with a crudity of pigment and 
drawing that often come close to sug- 
gesting impressive strength. 

Christensen comments on world events 
in Harvest 1942, a sombre low-keyed 
canvas in which a forlorn woman is 
pictured amid the havoc of a ruin- 
strewn battlefield. The gaunt hopeless- 
ness of the scene is effectively empha- 
sized by the hulks of blasted trees. 


Newhouse Galleries 


PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 





Art at Fort Bragg 


IN A REPORT to the New York Heralg 
Tribune, Sergeant Donald Bishop of 
Fort Bragg, N. C., described that camp's 
flourishing art project. Given a build. 
ing by the then commandant, General 
Edwin P. Parker, Jr., Soldier-Artist 
Frank Duncan solicited funds from 
friends and art organizations, soon had 
the building transformed into a fully 
equipped studio in which fellow soldier. 
artists devoted their off-hours to the 
creation of paintings, prints and draw. 
ings. These found their way into Fort 
Bragg’s Service Club and recreation 
halls, and into exhibitions, where they 
sometimes took prizes. Seven Fort Bragg 
entries were included in the service. 
men’s art exhibition on view recently 
at the National Gallery in Washington, 


Private Duncan, whose home is in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., is also at work on 
a huge mural for the camp’s Service 
Club. It measures 40 by 13% feet, and 
when completed will be, according to 
Duncan, “a cross-section of life in the 
replacement center [Fort Bragg].” It 
will include scenes of kitchen police, 
guard duty, window washing, overnight 
hikes, parading and gun batteries. 

The Fort’s new commander, Major 
General Donald C. Cubbison, has 
matched General Parker’s enthusiasm 
for the project, and work continues. 
At present Private Karl Fortess, prom- 
inent New York artist, is assisting Pri- 
vate Duncan, along with Corporal Mel- 
vin Robbins of Roxbury, Mass. 

“When the work of the center’s art- 
ists goes on exhibition in September at 
Raleigh, at the University of North 
Carolina in October, and possibly at the 
Museum of Modern Art at a later date,” 
concluded Sergeant Bishop, “the pub- 
lic will see that, just as the fires of 
Leningrad gave birth to Shostakovitch’s 
Seventh Symphony, so Fort Bragg’s ar- 
tistic ugliness and military beauty pro- 
duced something beautiful and lasting 
for canvas.” 


Changes of Address 


During late September and early Oc- 
tober, New York’s streets are sprinkled 
liberally with moving vans. Not all of 
them are busy with migrating house- 
holders; some are moving art galleries. 

The new season opens with no less 
than seven art galleries doing business 
at new stands. Kleemann has moved 
from 38 E. 57th Street to number 65, 
just across the street and in street- 
level quarters. The Koetser Gallery has 
shifted from 71 E. 57th Street to No. 
65 E., and the Nierendorf Gallery has 
moved from 18 E. 57th Street to No. 53, 
the former home of the Brummer Gal- 
lery, now located on E. 58th Street, just 
east of Park Avenue. The Schneider- 
Gabriel Gallery has moved from 71 E. 
57th Street to No. 69, and the Findlay 
Gallery has vacated No. 69 E. 57th 
Street and taken quarters at 724 Fifth 
Avenue. Another 57th Street to Fifth 
Avenue move was taken, this time by 
the Bonestelle Gallery which vacated 
No. 106 E. on the former and settled 
in No. 743 on the latter. No. 106 E. 57th 
Street will be occupied this season by 
the Contemporary Arts Gallery, which 
is shuffling over from No. 38 W. 57th. 
Getting dizzy? 
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Legros in Boston 


LAST YEAR the Boston Public Library 
staged a series of print shows that 
boosted attendance and definitely put 
that New England capital at the head 
of most print news columns. More than 
1,100 prints were shown. 

The Library’s program continues. Cu- 


_rator Arthur W. Heintzelman has as- 


sembled a noteworthy show of Legros 
prints as his 1942-43 season opener. It 
is an exhibition, which, inasmuch as 
Boston’s Wiggin Collection is one of the 
world’s best, will be an important af- 
fair. Many of the plates on view this 
month are from the famous Francis E. 
Bliss collection, recently acquired by 
Wiggin for the Boston institution. 

Legros, although acknowledgedly one 
of the top-flight painters, draftsmen 
and printmakers of his day, has never 
been popular in the flashy manner of 
shorter-lived, lesser talents. His works 
have always intrigued some of the na- 
tion’s most astute print collectors. He 
has, in a sense, been a print collector’s 
printmaker. 

Print collectors will find in the Sep- 
tember Boston show an excellent cross 
section of Legros’ career—his portraits, 
landscapes, studies of peasant folk, in 
lithographs, etchings and drypoints. Of 
particular interest are such rarities as 
Téte dhomme, Le cours de phrénologie, 
Séance des professeurs and Le sort com- 
mun. Another telling example is La 
mort du vagabond, reproduced below. 

Writes Harold J. L. Wright of London: 

“There is ample material for many 
shows, and they will reveal as nothing 
else could the rich, many-faceted art 
of Legros. He was a lifelong admirer 
and lover of classical art, and in ac- 
cord with the spirit of the old masters 
(though in no sense a copyist). His ac- 
curacy of observation made him a real- 
ist; the intensity of his feeling, a ro- 
manticist; the austerity of his style, a 
classicist. He is, in fact, himself ‘in the 
great tradition.’ ‘The eye to see, the 
heart to feel, the hand to follow,’ are 
essential, he used to warn his pupils at 
the Slade School, where his influence 
still remains potent.” 


La Mort du Vagabond: LEGROS 








Desert Crossroads: REx BRANDT (Watercolor) 


San 


San Dieco’s Fine Arts Gallery con- 
tinues to shepherd the work of Cali- 
fornia’s vital painters, carrying on a 
steady acquisition program that lends 
them financial support and enhances 
their careers with the prestige of mu- 
seum recognition. 

The latest local painter to enter the 
Gallery’s permanent collection is Rex 
Brandt, nationally known California wa- 


Diego Buys Rex Brandt Watercolor 


tercolorist, whose Desert Crossroads, 
picturing a quiet village busy with war- 
time freight trains and Army truck 
convoys, has just been purchased. These 
war-time elements “bent on global mis- 
sions” have been set down, the Gallery 
states, “in swift but sensitive washes 
of brown and grey. This is contempo- 
rary America, clear, sober, orderly, but 
idealistic, in a work of 1942 genre.” 


Society Distributes Miniature Mezzotint 


FoR THE THIRD TIME this year the 
Miniature Print Society has distributed 
a print to its members—this time Ales- 
sandro Mastro-Valerio’s softly beauti- 
ful Arising. This membership print is 
unusual in that it is a mezzotint, a me- 
dium rarely employed for this purpose 
because of the difficulty in printing suf- 
ficiently large editions. But Mastro-Va- 
lerio, as meticulous a craftsman as he 
is a sensitive artist, succeeded in per- 
sonally printing enough plates for the 
Society. ; 

The Society’s new print is less than 
two by three inches in size, yet its sub- 
ject is handled with a sense of space, 
of solid, mature form and of light and 
air. Tones are rich and under perfect 
control. 

The Society announces that its next 
presentation print will be an etching 
by Sir Lionel Lindsay, prominent Aus- 
tralian printmaker. A complete edition 
of his latest miniature has just reached 
the organization’s office from embattled 
Australia, after having made a trans- 
Pacific voyage through Jap-infested 
seas. 

* a * 
Fowler Joins Air Corps 

Alfred Fowler, founder and director 
of the Miniature Print Society and the 
Woodcut Society, swells the list of 
prominent art figures who are serving 
in the armed forces of the nation. 
Fowler, now a Captain in the Army Air 
Forces, entered the Army this sum- 
mer and was stationed temporarily at 
Miami Beach. His next post was Ran- 
dolph Field, the West Point of the Air, 
in Texas. Currently he is serving as 
Signal Officer at the Advanced Flying 


School (bombardier training) at San 
Angelo, Texas. 

Although Captain Fowler still acts 
as a directive force in the print socie- 
ties of which he was the moving spirit, 
the details of his office are handled by 
his wife, Mrs. Wilma Hall Fowler, long 
familiar with both organizations. Plans 
have been completed to carry on the 
societies’ activities through 1943. 

The societies’ offices in Kansas City, 
Mo., have been closed for the duration. 
Mrs. Fowler is at present at 428 West 
Concho, San Angelo, Texas. Members 
can address correspondence, however, 
to either society, in care of The Torch 
Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which will 
be in constant contact with the trav- 
eling Fowlers. 


How Prints Are Made 


Schools, colleges, public libraries, mu- 
seums and kindred institutions are re- 
minded that they can, through the 
United States National Museum, book 
free exhibitions based on the theme, 
“How Prints Are Made.” The museum 
circulates seven shows, all containing 
the same information, illustrating and 
describing practically every print proc- 
ess, from photo-lithography, wood cuts, 
etching and mezzotints through bank- 
note engraving, collotype, photogravure 
and watercolor printing, among others. 

The exhibitions are of varying size. 
They must be displayed “for the benefit 
of the public, with educational intent, 
and are not to be used for private 
gain.” Applications should be addressed 
to the U. S. National Museum, Division 
of Graphic Arts, Washington. 
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Pair of Louis XVI Bronze Chenets, French 18th 
Century. In the Mrs. Joseph E, Davies Sale 


Parke-Bernet Opens New Auction Season 


AUCTION buyers will soon begin their 
visits to the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
New York, whose first sale of the 1942- 
43 season is scheduled for the after- 
noons of Sept. 17, 18 and 19. Featured 
will be important items from such well 
known collections as those of Mrs. Jo- 
seph E. Davies of New York and Mrs. 
Julia Marlow Sothern of New York. 
Headlined by English and French 18th 
century furniture, the sale’s lots go on 
exhibition Sept. 12. 

Among the examples of English fur- 
niture are Queen Anne, Hepplewhite 
and Chippendale chairs and Georgian 
desks, tables and secretary bookcases. 
In the French section are Louis XV 
chairs and sofas in 18th century needle- 
point, a canapé, commodes, boudoir 
clocks, bronze and bronze doré chenets 
(see reproduction above), garnitures, 
porcelain ornaments and decorations. 


Paintings include a landscape by Ca- 
zin and British 18th century portraits. 
There are also English sporting prints, 
a French Gothic tapestry (circa 1480), 
Flemish Renaissance tapestries, 
bronzes, Oriental rugs, Aubusson car- 
pets and Wilton broadloom carpets. 

Concluding the sale are selections of 


fine table glass, china, household laces 
and linens. 


U. S. Honors Pachita Crespi 

As part of the nation’s plan of fos- 
tering inter-American understanding 
and goodwill by cultural as well as 
commercial exchanges, the National 
Museum in Washington is showing, be- 
ginning Sept. 15, a group of paintings 
by the Costa Rican artist, Senorita 
Pachita Crespi. The show will open with 
a ceremony under the patronage of the 
Minister of Costa Rica. 
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Kende Report 


FITTING SNUGLY into the well-com. 
plexioned financial pattern created by 
reports of the Parke-Bernet and Plaza 
art auction firms is the report of the’ 
Kende Auction Galleries, operated by 
Gimbel Brothers of New York. The auc. 
tion branch and the retail art depart. 
ment of the Gimbel store brought in 
the impressive total of $5,255,000 during 
the 1941-42 season. 

The auction operations totalled 61 
sessions, at which such widely known 
collections as those of Mrs. Leonard K, 
Elmhirst, Mackay and Bliss were dis- 
persed. Highest auction price realized 
was $19,000 paid for a Vaughan type 
Washington portrait by Gilbert Stuart, 
‘A silver service by Paul Storr and Philip 
Rundell brought $5,400. 

In the Gimbel store’s art department, 
sales of the famous Hearst and Mackay 
collections continued, supplemented by 
important items from the Anderson col. 
lection and that of John F. Braun of 
Merion, Pa. Some prices realized in this 
division are $26,742 for L’Amour by 
Boucher; $8,999 for a 15th century 
millefleurs tapestry; $6,000 for an Is- 
pahan rug; $15,954 for a Spanish altar 
piece, and $6,898 for 12 Limoges plaques 
in Stations of the Cross compositions. 


Barrymore Art Sold 


At a Federal court auction held in 
Los Angeles, the possessions of the late 
famed John Barrymore were sold. Prices 
were in the lowest brackets, indicating 
that the home of the $3,000 a week 
salary is not the home of New York 
standard art prices. 

Frank Perls, acting for the San Diego 
Museum, paid $250 for a John Singer 
Sargent crayon portrait of the late 
actor. Lionel Barrymore bought Paul 
Manship’s bust of his brother for $160, 
while John Carradine, film player, paid 
$225 for a silver service, and Anthony 
Quinn, another actor, paid $250 for a 
suit of burnished armor. 

Edgar Bergen, radio ventriloquist, 
bought most of the pictures painted by 
John Barrymore. Many of the late 
actor’s drawings were acquired by his 
artist-friend, John Decker. George Stoll, 
orchestra leader, bid in a bust of Cho- 
pin at $37.50 and bought, in addition, 
a set of ivory chess men painted by 
Barrymore. Photographs of the actor at 
various stages in his career sold for 
$5 to $37.50, the New York Times re- 
ported. 


Lyme Summer Shows 


The Lyme Art Association at Old 
Lyme, Connecticut, has concluded a 
busy season, having closed, on Aug. 23, 
its 41st annual summer exhibition. The 
show was a successful affair in which 
veterans and newcomers alike pre- 
sented oils, watercolors, sculptures and 
prints of a high order to the public. 

The Association is now presenting 
(through Sept. 20) its 10th annual au- 
tumn exhibition, comprising the work 
of members only. This is the group’s 
third and last 1942 presentation. Serv- 
ing on the hanging committee were 
Tosca Olinsky, Platt Hubbard, Winfield 
S. Clime, Bertram Bruestle, Gertrude 
Nason and Harry L. Hoffman. 
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THE REFRESHINGLY unstilted nature of 

the sculptures chosen as semi-finalists 
jn the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference’s competition has naturally pro- 
yoked opposition from aesthetic reac- 
tionaries. 
The three works, described in the 
August 1 issue of the Dicrst, were cre- 
‘tated by George Kratina, Robert C. 
Koepnick and Suzanne Nicolas. Their 
conceptions in a contemporary vein 
shocked a set of stuffy dignitaries—a 
set which must have had a counter- 
part in Italy during the Renaissance. 
With no imagination at all one can 
visualize this prototype set, creaking 
with aesthetic hardening of the arter- 
ies, lifting its arms in horror when the 
Church commissioned work by such ad- 
vanced contemporaries as Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Titian, Primaticcio, Perugino, 
Brunelleschi, et al. 

Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram, one of the few critics with suffi- 
cient spirit to level her lance at so 
sacrosanct a body as religious art, re- 
ported that the “die-hards, to whom 
anything fresh or original is automat- 
ically reprehensible, not to say danger- 
ous, were horrified.” 

Miss Genauer’s freshly forthright col- 
umn continued, quoting the die-hards: 
“According to the Washington Times- 
Herald, Dr. Ignatius Smith, dean of 
the school of philosophy of the Catho- 
lic University, said, ‘The imagination 
of the artists must have suffered from 
a convulsion produced by the war.’ 
Judge Walter J. Casey of the Municipal 
Court of Washington said, ‘Not one of 
the three would be my conception of a 
true portrayal of Christ the Light of 
the World. They are not in keeping 
with true Catholic tradition.’ The Rev. 
John Keating Cartwright, pastor of the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
in Washington, said, ‘The photographs 
make it quite clear that we are threat- 
ened with three bad cases of modified 
Epstein. So-called modern art was de- 
vised by people who struggled to get 
away from traditional art explicitly be- 
cause that tradition is Christian.’ (Edi- 
tor’s note: Traditional art as we know 
it is distinctly pagan, a direct out- 
growth of the art of ancient Greece 
and Rome.)” 

But the situation is far from black, 
inasmuch as the enlightened Liturgical 
Arts Society and more tolerant Church 
members have expressed favor with the 
outcome of the competition. 

“The Light of the World competition 
has thrown light on the whole situa- 
tion,’ Miss Genauer continued. “Art- 
ists who see the models will see that 
the Church is more than willing to go 
along the path of modernism with them. 
They must realize now that their as- 
sumption, because of past experiences, 
that when they work for the Church 
they must key their work to the low- 
est common denominator of stale and 
Outmoded classicism, is false. 

“As Maurice Lavanoux, secretary to 
the Liturgical Arts Society, puts it, 
‘The important thing for artists to rea- 
lize is that, within the reasonable limi- 
tations of appropriateness and decency, 
‘the Church qua church allows a great 
deal of liberty to the artist and they 
Reed not be unduly alarmed by certain 
Unreasonable comments from clerical 
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or lay critics. Both ecclesiastical au- 
thorities and artists should think of 
each other as human beings. When the 
artist admits that ecclesiastical au- 
thorities have a right to expect the 
best and when the authorities, in turn, 
admit that the artist is worthy of his 
hire and that talent must be adequate- 
ly compensated, then will we be on the 
right road.’ 

“And then, Mr. Lavanoux might have 
added, will the Barclay St. 
stores’ variety of ecclesiastical ‘art’— 
art that has made many church interi- 
ors ugly enough to make angels as well 
as art critics weep—will be on the way 
out.” 


Soldier-Artists Outdoors 


The National Catholic Community 
Service organization of New York spon- 
sored, late last month, an art exhibition 
for servicemen. Soldier-sailor- and ma- 
rine-artists responded with entries that 
were displayed outdoors on New York’s 
Sist Street until rain drove them into 
the Community Service’s building. 

A jury comprising Harold Bowler, 
Ralph Graeter and Irwin Hoffman 
awarded two first prizes of $25 each, 
one going to P.F.C. Hallie E. Paul of 
Fort Meade, Md., for his The Sad Christ, 
the other to Pvt. James Patton of Camp 
Chaffee, Ark., for Sugar Cane (both 
oils). Second prize of $15 went to Pvt. 
Richard T. Gaige of Fort Dix, N. J. for 
his watercolor, Bunkhouse, and third 
award ($10) to William Thon of the 
Navy for another watercolor, Marine 
Lobstering. Honorable mention was tak- 
en by Pvt. Nicolas Carone for his oil, 
Jacob Wrestling Angel. 

The Community Service, which holds 
open house for servicemen, plans more 
art shows. 


Figurines for Chicago 


Last year Mrs. Potter Palmer pre- 
sented to the Art Institute of Chicago 
half her famous collection of glass fig- 
urines in costumes of the early 18th 
century in France (called Verre de Ne- 
vers). This generous gift has now been 
supplemented by the loan for an indefi- 
nite period of the remainder of the col- 
lection. 

Now on exhibition, the majority of 
these 60 single figurines are related to 
the ballet or masque form of the thea- 
tre in the period of Louis XVI and the 
end of the 18th century. In addition 
to the single figures, there are a num- 
ber of group compositions, most of 
which are secular in subject. 


church . 


Lance Hannen Dies 


FrRoM LONDON, via the New York 
Times, comes word of the death last 
month of Lancelot Hannen, for many 
years senior partner of that city’s fa- 
mous art auction firm of Christie’s. 
Hannen, who served as auctioneer for 
nearly half a century before retiring 
four years ago, was 75 years old at 
the time of his death. 

Some of the world’s great master- 
pieces passed through Hannen’s hands 
during his long career, among them 
the pictures of the famous Holford col- 
lection, which realized £364,000 in a 
single afternoon. The record auction 
price obtained by Hannen was £60,000 
for the Romney portrait of Mrs. Dav- 
enport. Higher prices were reached, 
however, in Hannen’s handling of the 
private sale of the Duke of Westmin- 
ster’s highly publicized pair of can- 
vases, Gainsborough’s Blue Boy and 
Reynolds’ Tragic Muse, which entered 
the Huntington Collection in California 
for the very tidy sum of £200,000. 

Lance Hannen, as he was _ usually 
called, went to Christie’s from Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge University. He was an 
ardent sportsman throughout his life 
and during his school career rowed as 
a member of victorious crews in noted 
English regattas. 

He conducted his first auction in 1895 
when Thomas H. Woods (Old Woods), 
Christie’s then senior partner, left the 
rostrum in a rage because of the in- 
difference of the audience. In 1897 Han- 
nen married Delia Dennis. His clubs 
were the University and Leander. 


Sevastopol Under Siege 


The Russian campaign and the fierce 
fighting that put Sevastopol again in 
the news are linked to an unusual ex- 
hibition on view through the summer 
at the Crocker Gallery in Sacramento, 
California. The Gallery has placed on 
display its complete set of the 50 col- 
ored lithographs published in 1855 by 
Goupil and based on the paintings of 
William Simpson, who spent months on 
the battlefield recording the British- 
French siege of the Russian stronghold. 

The prints constitute an invaluable 
historical record and are, the Gallery 
states, of valuable artistically as well. 
Included among them is an eye-witness 
depiction of the famous episode com- 
memorated and made world-known by 
Tennyson in his Charge of the Light 
Brigade. 


KENDE GALLERIES 


at GIMBEL 


BROTHERS 


33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. C. 


ANNOUNCES ITS 


1942-1943 SEASON 


OPENING SEPTEMBER 12 


Kende Galleries offers you a rare opportunity to sell your 


collection of fine jewelry, 


antiques or art property, 


or to 


acquire the unusual in the collecting field in which you are 
interested. Illustrated catalogues are issued for every sale, 
subscription for the season is $3. Write or telephone PE. 6-5185. 









OIL COLORS by DEVOE 


Give you strength, brilliancy 
and permanence 


Full size (I”x 4”) tubes at eco- 
nomical prices 25¢ to 50¢ each 


Made possible by production 
methods perfected through 188 
years of experience in producing 
true quality colors. Eterna colors 
offer an exceptional value — ask 


your dealer for them 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


44th STREET AND FIRST AVENUE 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


HAND GRINDING 


Makes the Difference 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


Leading painters insist on these carefully 
hand ground colors . . . made from the 
highest quality pigments . . . ground in 
the finest oils. No fillers or extenders are 
used to make them of the best workable 
consistency. 

Now available at leading dealers. If your 
local dealer does not stock Bocour colors, 
he will secure them for you. 


‘The Depariment Store of Art Materials 
em ite aed toe 


67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

COBALT BLUES CADMIUM 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 
SIENNAS 
OXIDES 

— Founded 1854 — 
FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
206 Fulton Street New York City 


Changes of address should reach us 
two weeks in advance of each issue. 
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Chinese Head: T’ANG DYNASTY 


Newark Enriched 


THE Newark Museum, long known for 
its outstanding collection of Tibetan 
art, now, through the gift of the 1,600- 
item Jaehne Collection, houses an Ori- 
ental department of ranking distinction. 
The museum’s new collection, gathered 
by Herman and Paul Jaehne, represents 
18 years of discriminating selection dur- 
ing a long period of residence in the 
Orient. The major portion of the items 
stem from China and Japan, but India, 
Persia and Europe are also represented. 

The scope of the gift is indicated in 
the Chinese section, in which pottery, 
porcelains and decorative objects range 
in date from pre-Han to modern times. 
Pottery from the T’ang, Sung and Ming 
dynasties looms importantly in the col- 
lection, as do also paintings, textiles, 
metalwork, enamels, lacquers and stone 
carvings of the Ming and Ch’ing dynas- 
ties. A spiritually powerful, strongly 
modeled head, reproduced above, is from 
the T’ang Dynasty. 

Paintings, brocades and embroideries, 
pottery, ivories and metalwork recreate 
a picture of four centuries of aesthet- 
ic development of the snide Japanese. 
This section of the gift presents a pic- 
ture in sharp contrast to the 20th cen- 
tury Jap bent on the bloody subjugation 
of the Far East. 

Nine centuries of the background of 
embattled India are brought to life in 
manuscripts, miniature paintings, 
bronzes, stone carvings and textiles. 
Burma, Siam, Syria and Turkey find 
representation in the textile and metal- 
work sections. Laces, furniture and sil- 
ver bring Europe into the Jaehne gift. 

This important accession was an- 
nounced by Beatrice Winser, director of 
the Newark Museum. 


SEASON’S RETROSPECTIVE 


Exhibition through September 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N.Y. 


When Critics Agree — 


Los ANGELES critics bunched heg 
last month to turn out a few bars 
harmony—all favorable—on the th 
of Oscar Van Young’s August e 
tion at the Los Angeles Museum. 
fine, consistent painter,” said Millier 
the Times. “He creates a kind of 
er’s poetry, which no amount of : 
rizing or reading of books can helpg 
doodler to accomplish,” said Hermay 
Reuter in the Hollywood Citizen-Ney 

As in his March exhibition at 
Vigeveno Galleries, Van Young here 
voted himself mostly to depictions | 
sway-back houses and leaning s 
chosen in the California metropo 
poorer sections. “In such paintings 3 
Street in Santa Monica and A C 
Cafe Off Skid Row, Van Young,” wrote 
Alma May Cook in the Herald Express, 
“has mastered the higher color of Cali 
fornia, without making it garish. He 
has added depth to his technical achieve. 
ment, and above all, a splendid feeling 
of the tranquility, of honest age, for 
these old houses are not grotesque ... 
neither are they held up to derision as 
a piece of showmanship on the part of 
the painter.” 

Referring to the artist’s earlier Chi- 
cago period, when a gloomy overcast 
hung about his pictures, Millier found 
that “here under the California sun, 
gayety inspires his brush. His color has 
grown lyrical. His old houses, make- 
shift shacks and tamale stands glow 
with jewels of color which neat new 
houses never can boast. His Main Street 
and Old House, Los Angeles, are among 
the most glowing paintings anybody has 
done of our city.” 

Reuter in the Citizen-News concurred. 
“These are not so much portraits of 
the buildings,” he wrote, “as points of 
departure for Van Young’s adventuring 
with brush and paint. He gets a hun- 
dred subtle tones and contrasts on a 
canvas, where the average painter gets 
possibly a dozen.” 


Scholarship Holds Its Own 


According to Talbot Hamlin’s an- 
nual report on the Avery Library of 
Columbia University, the war has “made 
less difference in the publication of 
serious works of research and scholar- 
ship than in other, more ‘flashy,’ fields.” 
The scope of archaeological work and 
architectural study continues to broad- 
en. The report shows that the per cent 
of total expenditures for special his- 
torical publications by the library rose 
from 13 per cent in 1940-41 to 24 per 
cent in 1941-42. 

War has cut off enemy countries as 
sources of books and has diminished 
publication of scholarly works through- 
out Europe—all of which increases the 
importance of South American coun- 
tries, which are now gaining extensive 
representation in the library’s collection. 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to suit the indi 
vidual painting. Surprisingly moderate rates. 
WE SUGGEST A PERSONAL VISIT 
AS WE HAVE WO CATALOGUE 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 
(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 
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Pottery Camel, Chinese 8th Century 


Spirit Equipment 


From out of the mystic past of Chi- 
na’s 8th century, an exquisitely wrought 
three-color glaze camel comes to the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in 
Kansas City. Measuring 34 inches, it is 
more than twice the size of the usual 
burial figures of the period, the early 
T’ang Dynasty (618-907 A.D.). 

“With neck out-thrust in a vicious 
snort,” the Gallery states, “the beast 
strides forward, laden with blankets 
and bags, bottles and bacon, fully 
equipped for a distant journey . . . The 
animal is made of fine white clay, cov- 
ered with cream, green and yellow 
glazes. The body was cast in a mold and 
the details added by hand modelling.” 

The Galleries’ new accession comes 
under the heading of Ming Ch’i, or 
“spirit equipment,” a term used for 
objects which were made to be buried 
with the dead. “(Comparison with the oft 
published laden camel in the Eumor- 
fopoulous Collection in London,” the 
museum continues, “leads one to the 


inevitable conclusion that these ani- 
mals were the product of the same 
atelier. There is good reason to believe 
that the Eumorfopoulos camel came 
from the tomb of a famous military 
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NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
NEW YORK 


45°WEST 27th STREET 
KEEPING PACE WITH ART NEEDS OF 
TODAY — PROMPT DELIVERY — STOCK 
FRAMES — MAIL ORDERS — SPECIAL 
SIZES — CATALOGUES 


CHICAGO 


400 N. STATE STREET 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 





















statesman of the early 8th century, 
Chancellor Liu, who died in 728 A.D. 
The Nelson camel, equally elaborate 
and as skillfully presented, may be as- 
sumed to have been a part of another 
princely tomb of the period.” 

The museum concluded its announce- 
ment on a timely historic note: 

“This camel with its trappings of Per- 
sian inspiration calls to mind the great 
trade routes that flourished across Cen- 
tral Asia twelve and more hundred 
years ago. Today camels are once again 
plodding faithfully across those roads, 
transporting oil which will refuel our 
modern airplanes rushing aid to the 
beleaguered Chinese.” 


Victory Calendar 


THE DutTcHESs CouNTRY ART ASSOCIA- 
TION is printing a “Victory Calendar” 
for 1943, comprising reproductions of 
local subjects old and new. As a means 
of selecting the pictorial material, 
James Scott, president of the Associa- 
tion, invited Eugene Speicher, Charles 
Rosen and Carl Fritz (representative 
of the printers, Western Printing and 
Lithographing) to act as judges. From 
a general exhibition held in Pough- 
keepsie by members, the jurors picked 
24 paintings as possible candidates. 

The 24 paintings are now on display 
(until Sept. 8) at the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Library in Hyde Park. From 
this group the jury has chosen eleven, 
and the visiting public is voting for its 
favorite picture to be reproduced in 
black and white as the twelfth ilus- 
tration for the calendar. Priscilla Flow- 
ers and Geraldine D. N. Acker, co-chair- 
men of the project, plan an October 
selling campaign, the entire proceeds of 
which will be donated by the artists 
as their contribution to the war effort. 

The jury choices are: E. Hubbard, 
Apple Orchards, Old and Young; Alice 
Judson, Oldest Hotel in America and 
Birthplace and Home of Franklin Dela- 
no Roosevelt; James Scott, Dawn of 
Victory; Geraldine D. N. Acker, Gate 
Lodge, Springside; Tom Barrett, Kaal 
Rock, Poughkeepsie and Soldiers’ Foun- 
tain; John W. Pratten, Old Mill, Wash- 
ington Hollow; A. R. Mitchell, St. James 
Episcopal Church, Hyde Park; C. K. 
Chatterton, Taylor Hall, Vassar College 
and Stowell Fisher, To Verbank Village. 
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Public Auction Sale 
September 17, 18, 19 


at 2 p. m. 


ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


DECORATIVE OBJECTS 


PAINTINGS 
OF VARIOUS SCHOOLS 





Bronzes, Oriental Rugs, 
Carpets, Fine Table 
Glass, China, Linens 
and Laces. 


Property of 





Mrs Joseph E. Davies 


Mrs Julia 
Marlowe Sothern 


AND OTHER OWNERS 


On Exhibition from 


September 12 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 


SEASON 1942 - 1943 


The above sale opens the 
Parke-Bernet 1942-43 season. 
Sales will follow weekly and 
notices of such sales will be 
sent free on request. Cata- 
logues may be subscribed to 
on a seasonal basis—$5. for 
Art catalogues and $4. for 
Book catalogues. 








Down Montgomery Way: ASA CHEFFETZ 


Springfield Given Complete Cheffetz Series 


THROUGH an unusual move, Spring- 
field, Mass., has demonstrated material 
interest in its own artists. The Spring- 
field Junior League, stepping into the 
réle of patron of the arts, appropriated 
a fund which was used to purchase a 
complete set of prints by noted Spring- 
field printmaker, Asa Cheffetz. All wood 
engravings, the 50 Cheffetz prints were 
presented to the Springfield Museum, 
where they will be put on exhibition 
later this fall. 

The gift was heralded by W. G. Rog- 
ers in a Springfield Morning Union col- 
umn which pointed out that the local 
George Walter Vincent Smith Gallery 
has no purchase fund and the Museum 
“has not spent any of its endowment 
on the paintings or the sculpture of 
Springfield artists.” 

Included in the Cheffetz works are 
sharply cut landscapes (see reproduc- 
tion above) and harbor views, many of 
which have taken honors in important 
exhibitions. Among the landscapes 
Springfield citizens will recognize many 
local vistas, for Cheffetz has made a 
diversified record of his community. The 
nearby hills, valleys and streams have 
always held his attention. 

“Cheffetz is a sensitive designer,” 
wrote Rogers, “and though he is no 
modernist, he vies with the most active 


experimentalists in appreciating the vir- 
tues of pure balanced masses of light 
and dark, as witness his engravings of 
a glass, a subject which most academi- 
cians would bury in the midst of an 
elaborate still life. He is perhaps most 
to be praised for his meticulous crafts- 
manship. Infinite pains go into all his 
productions whether the tiny figures for 
the well known and deservedly popular 
New England Calendar or the large- 
scale, prize winning Fish Pier. Of all 
subjects, he is fondest of the Connecti- 
cut Valley and its varied propects.” 


Crocker Attendance Gains 


War-time living has had two reac- 
tions on the attendance at the Crocker 
Art Gallery in Sacramento, California. 
Tourist travel has dropped drastically, 
thus reducing the number of visitors 
from outside the institution’s immediate 
locality. But local attendance shows a 
sharp increase, duplicating, the gal- 
lery’s Bulletin states, “the situation in 
England where attendance at the mu- 
seums of art is greater than ever be- 
fore.” 


It is evident, the Gallery concludes, 
“that in times of mental stress the 
people seek relief through cultural 
means.” 





ART for Book Lovers— 


A Book for ART LOVERS 


and ILLUSTRA 100 


By HOWARD SIMON 


A new book containing 603 reproductions of illustrat, 
ive art from Albrecht Durer to Rockwell Kent, with 
descriptive chapters on the art and lives of scores ay 
master-artists. A pleasure to browse prem 4 


treasure to own. 


SEE IT AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S 
The World Publishing Co., Cleveland, New York 


"x10" 
ve buckram 


476 Pages, 
Bound in 


Equine Prints 


Now THAT the horse is definitely hepa 
to stay, he is getting scads of attentig 
even from such scholarly instituti 
as the New York Public Library. 
Library’s print room is featuring 
through October, an _ exhibition, ’ 
Horse Show in Prints, assembled 
Frank Weitenkampf before his rece 
retirement as print curator. = 

There, in the Library’s ground-flog 
galleries, shrewd appraisers of hogg 
flesh and connoisseurs of master prints 
may mingle, each enjoying the exhib 
tion from his own special viewpoint, 
Both will find displayed Percherons 
Arabs, racers, trotters, hunters, cab ; 
omnibus horses, cavalry mounts, circus 
horses, bullfight nags, plow horses and 
carriage horses, among others. 

Historically they cover five centuries 
of printmaking; stylistically they en- 
compass the work of men from Diirer 
and Raphael to contemporaries. The 
show makes no attempt at a scholarly 
survey of the field, but presents its 
prints, instead, grouped according to 
special activities, such as a city and 
a country show or fair, a horse meet, 
fox hunts, and military activities. 

Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram found the prints particularly re- 
vealing. ‘“Rubens’ horses,” she wrote, 
“are as opulent as his women. They 
have quite human emotions, and nei- 
ther Rubens nor the animals restrained 
themselves in their expression. Their 
eyes are fiery, their attitudes melodra- 
matic; they seem, in fact, almost to be 
a part of their warrior riders. In con- 
trast, there are the fleet, slim, beauti- 
fully groomed, emotionless steeds of Al- 
ken and the other British sporting art- 
ists.” 


Art Not Stifled 


Interviewed recently at the New York 
exhibition of her “Men of the World” 
portraits, Malvina Hoffman told a Her- 
ald Tribune writer that the ban on 
bronze for sculptors will not stifle art. 
“Art will not take a recess except in 
the field of bronze,’’ she stated. “The 
creative urge will learn to express it- 
self in other mediums. The whole field 
of ceramics and terra cotta may now 
be encouraged to develop to a new 
pitch.” And sculptors, because marble 
cutters and foundry men are being en- 
gaged in war industries, will have to 
complete their work themselves. “It 
won’t hurt artists to cut their own 
stone or wood,” she added. 

About artists in wartime Miss Hoff- 
man had this to say: “The artist must 
make his contribution to the war ef- 
fort in camouflage, in draftsmanship, in 
decorative murals for training camps, 
in religious subjects for Army chapels. 
Artists can be enormously valuable in 
helping reconstruct facial appearances 
among soldiers, victims of flash burns 
or other catastrophes.” 


Free French Black-List Derain 


In a recent issue, Life magazine pub- 
lishes a black-list of “some of the 
Frenchmen condemned by the Under- 
ground for collaborating with Germans: 
some to be assassinated, others to be 
tried when France is Free.” On the 
list is one artist: famed André Derain. 
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AARON BoHROD 


Aaron Bohrod in 
Southern Illinois 


AaroN Bowron has been appointed art- 
ist-in-residence at Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University in Carbondale, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Burnett H. 
Shryock, new head of the Art Depart- 
ment. Mr. Shryock’s success in bringing 
the artist to Carbondale is a continua- 
tion of his pioneering interest over the 
years in stimulating the cultural devel- 
opment and education of Southern IIli- 
nois. The move is being financed by the 
Carnegie Foundation as part of its plan 
to decentralize art interest in America. 

Bohrod, a resident of Chicago, has 
gained national recognition for his paint- 
ings of the moods of his native city. 
Son of a Russian emigre grocer, he 
earned his way for a year’s study at 
the Chicago Art Institute, subsequent- 
ly attending the Art Students’ League 
in New York under the tutelage of 
John Sloan. By 1939, at the age of 
31, he had captured two Guggenheim 
fellowships, taken eight art awards, 
and won the $200 third honorable men- 
tion at the 1939 Carnegie International 
with Deserted House, Wyoming. Critics 
throughout the country have accorded 
Bohrod praise for his fresh and vital 
use of color. 

As artist in residence at Southern 
Illinois, Bohrod, working in close co- 
operation with progressive President 
Roscoe Pulliam, will hold “open stu- 
dio” for the students, offer criticism of 
the work of art classes in painting and 
graphic arts, and present periodic dem- 
onstrations and lectures. In order that 
the community may become better ac- 
quainted with his work, the College 
plans a one-man show of Bohrod’s paint- 
ings during his year of residence, from 
September to July, 1943. 


Liquidated by the Nazis 

According to a United Press dispatch 
printed in the New York Daily News, 
Tadeusz Pruszkowski, famous contem- 
Porary Polish artist has been executed 
by the Germans. The announcement, 
emanating from the Polish Government 
in exile (London), gave the artist’s age 
as 55 and his position as rector of the 
Warsaw Academy of Arts. 


_ September 1, 1942 


ex 


Refregier Praised 


WHEN EMILY GENAUER of the New 
York World-Telegram reviewed the new 
Anton Refregier murals (recently on 
display at the A. C. A. Gallery and now 


_ installed in the Plainfield, N. J., Post 


Office) she measured them against a 
three-point yardstick. 

“First,” she wrote, “is the ability to 
paint, the sheer craftsmanship which 
enables an artist to work on a large 
scale, where any slurrings over of diffi- 
cult spots not readily apparent perhaps 
in an easel picture, would be exagger- 
ated. 

“Second, is a social consciousness 
which gets beyond an artist’s egotism, 
which relates his mural, since its des- 
tination is a public building, to the 
world in which he lives, gives it mean- 
ing comprehensive and significant to 
everyone who shall see it. 

“Third—and this is by far the rarest 
talent to find in painters of sociological 
bent—is taste and a flair for interior 
decoration. It’s this that keeps recog- 
nition of a building’s purpose and re- 
spect for its architecture always in the 
artist’s mind.” 

On all three counts Miss Genauer 
passed the Refregier mureais. “I. can 
remember no project more successfully 
executed,” she wrote. The murals, de- 
picting a 19th century American quilt- 
ing bee and a group of such legendary 
figures as Paul Bunyan and Johnny 
Appleseed, are handled with assurance. 
They convincingly create the mood and 
flavor of the times they represent. Re- 
fregier’s stamp of stylized naturalism 
is on them unmistakably. 

Concluded Miss Genauer: “Almost 
more than anything else, one is charmed 
by the artist’s unfailing taste, by his 
concern for small detail and graceful 
line, by his gratifyingly fresh color and 
by his utter lack of pompousness.” 


Stolen—200 Lbs. of Bach 


Time magazine recently carried fur- 
ther news of Sculptor Beniamino Bu- 
fano, who seems to generate contro- 
versy with each bite of his chisel and 
who once got into a beneficially pub- 
licized sculptural duel with sharp- 
tongued columnist Westbrook Pegler. 

Reported Time: 

“The works of Beniamino Benvenuto 
Bufano, California sculptor, have caused 
mild civic insurrections and _ tourna- 
ments of mudslinging. Last week’s row 
was the biggest yet. 

“Inhabitants of the quietly arty little 
town of Carmel, Calif., were enjoying 
their annual festival of music by the 
great Johann Sebastian Bach. Climax 
of the festival was to have been the 
unveiling in Carmel’s city park of 
Sculptor Bufano’s 14-ft. cylindrical steel 
and granite statue of Bach. Two nights 
before the scheduled unveiling, muscu- 
lar mischief-makers tipped the statue 
off its wooden perch, stole its 200-lb. 
granite head. Some Carmelites observed 
that the statue had looked more like 
Bufano than Bach anyhow. But Mayor 
Keith Evans was hopping mad. Said he: 
‘It’s an act of vandalism that would 
go over big in Nazi Germany, but I 
thought we’d outgrown such things here 
in Carmel.’ ” 

Unreported is the location of Bach’s 
head. 








ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 


quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O’Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly, Jr. 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard colander style. Four sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 

SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United States 

Size A for 14 x 19 inch mats............ 2.50 

Size B for 16 x 22 inch mats.......... 

Size C for 18 x 22 inch mats... 

Size D for 20 x 24 inch mats............ $3.50 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and T[ublishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 S. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, N. J. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
The rate for Classified Advertising is 

15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number 
is counted as one word. 





ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York. 


New Catalog on raw 
353 East 58th Street, 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S 
wood frames, Braxton, 








New York 
WANTED: Wish to share art studio, 57th Street 
neighborhood. Telephone ClIrcle 7-1268. 
GALLERY FOR RENT at 113 West 13th 
Street. Fully equipped galleries, 20x100 feet, 
including Daylight Gallery and courtyard. Write 
Box 431, The Art Digest, 116 E. 59 St., N. Y¥. C. 
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t°s as 
easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” . . . He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby 


and complete comfort . . 


. . . Time-saving convenience 
. Satisfying 
meals .. . Attractive rooms with bath 
from $4.50. 


A 25% reduction on room rates 


to service men! 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Try it for a day 
++ FOU SI LIES 


Te 7 
CVeril 
Wtiled © 


) EAST 50th ST., NEW YORK = PL 3-2700 


The Widener Gift 


[Continued from page 5] 


mentioned, the Widener bequest includes 
other salient works by this aristocratic 
17th-century Dutchman. Here is a life- 
size portrayal of Paola Adorno, Mar- 
chesa di Brignole-Sala and her son; two 
separate portraits of Clelia Cattaneo, 
13-year-old daughter, and Filippo, sev- 
en-year-old son of the Marchesa Elena 
Grimaldi, and portraits of Giovanni Vin- 
cenzo Imperiale and the Prefect Raphael 
Racius. 

Other Dutch works include a charac- 
terful Self-Portrait by Frans Hals; Pie- 
ter de Hooch’s The Bedroom and Wo- 
man and Child in a Courtyard; Jacob 
Van Ruisdael’s Forest Scene; Paul Pot- 
ter’s Farrier’s Shop; landscapes by Hob- 
bema and Jan Steen’s The Dancing Cou- 
ple. From the prolific brush of Rubens 
is The Rape of the Sabine Women. 

Switching back to the Italians, the 
Widener group enfolds Ghirlandaio’s 
Portrait of Lucrezia Sommaria; Lorenzo 
Credi’s portrait of himself in his 33rd 
year; Andrea Mantegna’s Judith and 
Holofernes, and Moroni’s portrait known 
as Titian’s Schoolmaster, once thought 
to be the work of Titian. Of later date 
are landscapes by Guardi and Canaletto, 
and excellent portraits by Gainsbor- 
ough, Reynolds, Romney and Raeburn. 
Also in the gift are “a small number 
of masterpieces” by Turner, Constable, 


Corot, Renoir, Degas, Manet, Puvis de — 


Chavannes and Whistler. 

The same high level of quality pre- 
vails in the less expansive sculpture 
section of the Widener treasures, high- 
lighted, perhaps, by Donatello’s David 
of the Casa Martelli, described by the 
National Gallery as “probably the great- 
est statue by this artist outside of Italy.” 
Also by Donatello is a well-known Cupid. 
Distinguished examples represent the 
work of Desiderio da Settignano, Ros- 
sellino, Luca della Robbia, Jacopo San- 
ovino (a portrait of the famous Pietro 
Aretino), Benvenuto Cellini and Gio- 
vanni da Bologna. The sculpture sec- 
tion swings over to France, where are 
found six busts by Houdon, Jean-Louis 
Lemoyne’s Diana and Coysevox’s Louis 
II de Bourbon, Prince de Condé. 

The scope of the Gallery’s newest 
windfall is such that it encompasses 
also a 12th century chalice, said to once 
to belong to Abbot Suger of St. Denis; 
Limoges enamels, rock crystals, Renais- 
sance jewelry, a collection of Italian 
Majolica, 169 important Chinese porce- 
lains, outstanding tapestries and furni- 
ture and a famous group of drawings. 

Authorities value the Widener Col- 
lection at upwards of $50,000,000, a fig- 
ure that does not seem excessive in view 
of such single-picture costs as the re- 
puted $500,000 paid for Rembrandt’s 
The Mill (see page 5). 


IIT TES 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 


by 
LEADING AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Gallery reopens September 10 


1. Do you know how consistency of 


color is controlled*? 


2. What is the romantic story of 


American Cobalt Blue ? 


3. What laboratory progress is being 


made in improving permanency ? 


A new HOTEL 


AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


Towering 27 stories above fash- 
ionable 57th Street, the Henry 
Hudson Hotel is an ideal residence 
where you may enjoy unequalled 
advantages with unusual economy. 
Three popular priced restaurants. 
Luxurious lounges. Music studios. 
Sun decks. Swimming pool and 
many floors exclusively for women. 


* 


1200 Rooms with Bath 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50; 
Double, from $3.50 


WEEKLY— Single, from $12.75; 
Double, from $17.00 


Special Floors and Rates for Students 


Jobn Paul Stack 


353 WEST S7:b STREETK NEW YORK 
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ighting Irishman 


Not ALL the artists going into the 
grmed services are toughened fighting 
men. Many of them have not a callous 
% show, except perhaps along their 
yorite brush finger. An exception is 
Patrick Collins, of County Mayo, who 
jg now serving with the U. S. Coast 













' Collins, as a broken nose, scarred 
ears and voluminous press clippings at- 
test, made his first contact with canvas 
through the soles of his fighting shoes. 
So furtively did his fame as an artist 
creep up on him that his first one-man 
exhibition, held last year at the James 
O'Toole Gallery, was covered by most 
of the city’s sports writers, one of whom 
headlined his review, “Collins Still Puts 
Them on the Canvas.” 


Collins’ background includes such va- 
rious careers as that of hod carrier, 
taxi driver, deep-sea fisherman, bit 
player in the theatre, sand hog, long- 
shoreman and sparring partner. 


Collins has always painted. The out- 
side occupations were for the prosaic 
tasks of paying for incidentals like 
food and rent. Of his prize-ring career 
he said: “I fought because that was the 
easiest way I knew of making a living 
and still be able to paint, and now, 
when I get through with the war, I'll 
paint some more.” 


The painter’s new career is a serious 
one, and Collins was found by reporters 
surrounded by books on navigation, sea- 
manship and kindred subjects. “I think 
a fellow should be as ambitious about 
going into the service as he is about 
being a painter,” he told the Sun writ- 
er. “I want to go in so I'll be of some 
help and they’ll not have to be wasting 
so much time on the training of me.” 


When asked to talk about his art, 
Collins waved the newspapermen to 
Dealer O’Toole, explaining, “I always 
say a painter is like a monkey. When 
he finishes with his tricks he ought to 
hop back on the box and let some one 
else do the talking.” 






























Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Columbus, Ohio 


OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S 18th AN- 
NUAL CIRCUIT SHOW, season of 1942- 
43, traveling to Ohio’s principal museums. 
Open to members (dues: $3). Jury. Entry 
ecards are due Sept. 8; entries, Sept. 10. 
For cards & data write Mrs. Robert M. 
Gatrell, 1492 Perry St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


ARKANSAS PAINTERS’ & SCULPTORS’ 
3rd ANNUAL, Nov. 1-30. Open to present 
& former Arkansas residents. $100 pur- 
chase prize. Fee: $1 for 2 entries. Entries 
& cards due Oct. 18. For data write Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Little Rock, Ark. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S 
22nd ANNUAL, opening Oct. 3 at Los An- 
geles Museum, traveling later to San Fran- 
cisco, Santa Barbara and San Diego mu- 
seums. Open to all watercolorists. Fees: 
new members, $5 initiation; $3 annual 
dues. Media: watercolor, pastel, gouache. 
Juries in both San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. Prizes. Entry cards and pictures 
must arrive by Sept. 16. For data write 
Louise Ballard, Curator, Los Angeles 
County Museum, Exposition Park, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Lowell, Mass. 


YEAR-ROUND EXHIBITION, Whistler’s 
Birthplace Art Museum. Open to all pro- 
fessional artists. All media. Fee: $1.50 
per picture, plus all shipping expenses. 
For information write John G. Wolcott, 
236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


New Orleans, La. 


NEW ORLEANS ART ASSOCIATION'S 18th 
ANNUAL, opening Sept. 13 at Isaac Del- 
gado Museum. Open to members (dues: 
$5) and members of the armed forces. All 
media. $60 in prizes. Entries must arrive 
by Sept. 11. For further data write the 
Association at the Isaac Delgado Museum, 
New Orleans. 


New York, N. Y. 

ARTISTS FOR VICTORY’S $52,000 exhibi- 
tion, Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
Dec. 7 to Feb. 22. Open to all U. S. citi- 
zens. Media: oil, watercolor & prints. Jury. 
$52,000 in purchase prizes. For complete 
data write Artists for Victory, Inc., 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS’ 2nd ANNUAL, Nov. 
1-5. Open to members (fee $3). Closing 
date: Oct. 15. For data and cards write 
Murray Rosenberg, 740 W. 187th St., New 
York City. 





Oakland, Cal. 


10th ANNUAL, Sept. 27 to Nov. 1, Oakland 
Art Gallery. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor, pastel, drawings & prints. No 
fee. Three juries. Prizes, medals, Guest of 
Honor award. Last date for arrival of 
entries: Sept. 19. For blanks and data 
write W. H. Clapp, Director, Oakland Art 
Gallery, Oakland, Cal. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY’s 41st MINIA- 
TURE EXHIBITION, Oct. 25 to Nov. 29 
at the Pennsylvania Academy. Open to all 
artists. Miniature paintings only. Jury. $200 
& medals. Cards due Sept. 19; entries Oct. 
3. For cards & data write A. Margaretta 
Archambault, Secretary, 1714 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


Shreveport, La. 


ART CLUB’S ANNUAL MEMBERS’ SHOW, 
Nov. 1-28, at State Art Gallery. Open to 
members (membership fee $1 admits any 
Southern artist). Jury. All media. Awards. 
Entry cards due Oct. 15; entries, Oct. 18. 


For information write J. H. Smith, 3015 
Greenwood Road, Shreveport, La. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW, Butler In- 


stitute, Jan. 1-31. Open to present and for- 
mer residents of Ohio, Pa., Va., and W. Va. 
Media: oil & watercolor. Prizes: $700. Due 
date of entry cards: Dec. 12. For informa- 
tion write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





Competitions 


ARTISTS FOR VICTORY’S GOVERNMENT 
POSTER COMPETITION, offering eight 
$300 war bonds as prizes for poster de- 
signs based on any one of eight themes. 
Open to all artists & photographers in 
U. S. & territories. Closing date: Oct. 15. 
For complete details and blanks write Na- 
tional War Poster Competition, Artists for 
Victory, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 





Mural by Lumen Winter 


The Federal Building in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is now decorated with a large, 
effective mural recently installed by the 
Section of Fine Arts. The work of Lu- 
men Winter, who won his commission 
in an important regional competition, 
the new mural is titled Pioneer Thresh- 
ing in Kansas, 1870, and pictures a busy 
harvest scene. 

The figures, garbed in the apparel of 
the period, are sturdily drawn. Behind 
the complex activity of the foreground 
the gently rolling plains of Kansas 
spread to the horizon. 















not attained in any other Opaque 
White Pigment . . . possessing 
greatest opacity, luminosity, 

and brush response. 


“The Universal White Jor Every Palette”. . 
Permalba 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


An Artists’ Permanent White 


A Titanium White, especially processed 
with chemical and physical properties 
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WATERPROOF DRAWING INK 
PERMALBA-PRIMED ARTISTS’ CANVASES 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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OIL—W ATER—TEMPERA 

PASTEL and AQUAPASTEL 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Made Exclusively by 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





























Disguised Objectives — cumoutlase Reccorch Pabarntrs “s Arnold Genthe 


Camouflage Research Laboratories of 
FoR THE THIRD TIME in 18 months the Pratt Institute, which is now conduct- 
Museum of Modern Art in New York ing an extensive training program in 
has organized an exhibition dealing with industrial camouflage, designed espe- 
camouflage. The current display, on cially for professional architects, engi- 
view through Sept. 13, is titled, “Cam- neers and designers. 
ouflage for Civilian Defense,” and After the close of its New York show- 
stresses the various problems faced by ing, the exhibition will begin a tour 
Army camouflage units in hiding salient that will take it to Cornell University, 


civilian installations from the prying the Columbus Art Gallery, the St. Louis 
eyes of enemy bombardiers. 






ARNOLD GENTHE, internationally famed 
photographer and camera-portrayer of 
famous personages in the arts, scienge 
and public life, died Aug. 9, at the home 
of friends in New Milford, Conn. He 
was 73 years old. 

Born in Berlin, Genthe studied clas. 
sical philology and philosophy at the 
University of Jena, where he receiveg 
Museum and the Art Institute of Chi- his doctorate in 1894. After additiona} 

Ten scale models and 25 illustrated cago. study at the Sorbonne in Paris, Dr 
panels demonstrate both the problems Genthe came to the U. S., settling in 
and their solutions, ranging from a San Francisco, where his exceptional 
study of the most subtle camouflage of Ohio Watercolor Annual photographs of the San Francisco fire 
all—that of nature—to the effective The active Ohio Watercolor Society and Chinatown turned him to photog. 
concealment of docks, storage tanks, has scheduled its 18th annual circuit ex- raphy as a profession. During his ca 
munitions factories and power plants. hjbition for the coming season. The reer most of the famous people of the 
These solutions are necessarily com- show, opening in October, runs through world passed before his lens. In his 
plex, for the camoufleur must not only June of next year and will, in the in- camera studies of them he sought al 
delay the bombardier’s recognition of terim, play engagements at the Colum- ways to “show the mind and spirit of 

/ the target, but he must also cope with bus Gallery; the Taft, Cleveland and a person.” 
telescopic lenses, infra-red film and Massillon museums; the Dayton, Can- The Greek ruins and the architec. 
stereoscopic photographs which help the ton and Butler institutes; Ohio and Kent tural monuments of many nations were 
enemy ferret out disguised objectives. State universities. also recorded on his film as were fa- 

In addition to camouflage design, the Judges of the entries, which must mous landscape vistas. 
display deals dramatically with basic reach Columbus by Sept. 10, will be Genthe’s photographs were featured 
materials and devices, special paints Philip R. Adams, director of the Colum- in numerous exhibitions. He wrote many 
and applied textures, elimination of bus Gallery; Willson Y. Stamper of the volumes, among the latest and most 
tell-tale shadows, the use of superstruc- Cincinnati Art Academy and Carl Gaert- widely read being As I Remember, his 
tures, @ecoys and false targets, and the ner of the Cleveland Art School. (See autobiography. Dr. Genthe left no sur 
use of smoke and artificial fog. “Where to Show” column for details). _vivors. 
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ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


WINTER SESSION  rrank MECHAU—in charge ORONZIO MALDARELLI HARRY CARNOHAN 


: PEPPINO MANGRAVITE HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER PAUL REIMAN 
instructors HENRY MELOY ERVINE METZL ETTORE SALVATORE 
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If you’ve always wanted to draw, paint, etch or make things, here is a list 
of books that will get you started. If you have already started, they will give 
you invaluable aid, improve your technique, explain professional short cuts. 


(LISLE PEI LISIPIEIESICS) 








1. THE NATURAL WAY TO DRAW neat ale minds Gates 2 - 12. ETCHING PRINCIPLES AND 
seat daftiman fre pts erin “x wring pan v3.50 | triton ot meets an matin med oo 
for art stedy,’’ based on his own eminently suc- 7. CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY ducing etchings. A d tion outlines mezzo- 
‘ by Grant 9 etchings. second sec ou 
= career. Profusely \estrated, 221 pp.. Arnold. A nationally known printmaker tells how tint, monotype, drypoint and soft-ground etch- 
is) 7 to make lithographs, from preparing the stone to ing. WMustrated, 180 pp., $3.00. 
2. | WISH | COULD DRAW by percy v. the final print. Illustrated, 214 pp., $3.00. 


13. THE ARTIST'S HANDBOOK OF 
MATERIALS & TECHNIQUES 


Bradshaw. An experienced teacher sets atout doing 8 
something for the layman with an urge to draw. 


- HOW TO DRAW ’PLANES by Frank A. 


A simple, direct “how to do it’ volume that Wootton. With airplanes more and more in the by Ralph Mayer. It tells you how to make oil 
treats its subject soundly and in easy stages. news and advertisements, this excellent volume is paints, pastels, ete.; interpret any formula; in- 
96 pp., illustrated profusely, $3.50. invaluable for illustrators and advertising artists. sure the permanence of murals. It tells where to 


Itestrated, 64 pp., $1.00. buy raw materials; when te use some pigments and 


3. DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION 









5 
(3) 
& 
bed 
oy 
x 
><) when to use others; what solvents or thinners to 
by Arthur Zaidenberg. The author uses drawings 9. SIMPLIFIED DRAWING by Charies Cari- use; what kinds of wood and stone are good for 
& and diagrams to acquaint students with figure son. The author takes the reader from the simple carving. It is specifically for American artists 
drawing applied specifically to problems encounterrd elements of drawing through the drawings of various working with American products. It gives clear, 
in illustration. 47 pp., illustrated profusely, $1.00 categories of objects to the principles of composi- reliable information on dozens of other topics—it 
| : tion. 64 pp., 1,000 illustrations, $2.00. anticipates every question. 600 pp., $3.95. * 
E 4. ieee MAKE IT BOOK OF 10. THE ART OF WALT DISNEY ty Robert pemmmmmee ORDER NOW tmnncnnen 
a by Curtiss Sprague. A “how to do D. Feild. Feild traces the idea-te-film growth of § Book Department 9i2 § 
it’? book of unusual scope. Accurate, full instruc- Disney pictures, following them through confer- ' ’ ' 
| tions, complete with diagrams and detailed in- ences, idea drawings, sculptured character models, t THE ART DIGEST, ' 
Structions. Profusely illustrated, 247 pp., $3.00. “scribble sketches’? and ‘“‘story boards.’ This i 116 East 59th Street, : 
& : being really a tour into the creative minds of the 9 New York, N. Y. 
5. STILL LIFE OIL PAINTING by Marion artists and staff men in whose imaginat‘ons this Herewith please find $ for 
| 8B. Zimmer. The author-teacher tel's about her art has its multiple roots. 290 pp., 200 illus- g 5 ai a EE TA RES ' 
ie art in charters dealing with materials, form and trations, $3.50. g Which you will send me the books I have § 
by drawing, fights and darks, compositions and , 1 circled. 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10- @ 
a foreefuiness, picture making ard methods for “11. TECHNIQUES OF SCULPTURE , ‘ae. a8 ' 
ie teachers. Ilustrated in color, 133 pp., $3.00. by Ruth G. Harris and Girolamo Piccoli. A critic ¥ - re . 
(x) and a sculptor-teacher here merge talents to 1 a 
Ge 6. FASHION DRAWING ty Francis Mar- produce an illuminating, tueid and expert “how «= go NGI -......ccccccceseceeseeceeeseeensecenecerseseeeneesenneess ' 
& shall. This nationally known author tells how to do it’? volume on a subject that has long ' ‘ 
: it’s done, from sslecting materials, stcdying and needed such a book. 88 pp., 37 illustrations. Y SECO ..ceeesesessnsnsssseeneceessensterenteesneeaeaneesensnsenenes ! 
6 developing a technique to coping with editors $2.25. + $ 
i NE vcccicintsccenvecsiiptbiiebesabeubtauca BOREE civrssieires 0s ' 
pose )Se 38 DTT, ocnnunenndestnsanamecsannan 
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y famed 
‘ayer of 
scie 
re hom (Rhode Island 
nn, 
“1 Revamps Program 
ed clas: § Tye Ruope IsLaNp ScHooL or DESIGN, 
at the gne of the largest and most progressive 
received Binctitutions of its kind in the country, 
ditional has revamped its fine arts program to 
Tis, Dr Bpring it to a degree-granting level. The 
tling in § school will, beginning this autumn, offer 
eptional courses leading to the degree Bachelor 
isco fire §of Fine Arts in architecture, design, 
Photog: # painting and sculpture. Since 1937 the 
his ca- Bschool has granted Bachelor of Science 
e Of the Biegrees for work in art education, in- 
In_ his § qystrial arts education, machine design, 
ught al- Bitextiles and textile chemistry. 
spirit of § The addition of the fine arts degree, 
reports Dr. Royal B. Farnum, Rhode Is- 
irchitec- Bland’s executive vice-president, “brings 
ns were #the school to a unique position in the 
vere fa- Bfield of higher education, for it is the 
first of the private non-profit institu- 
featured § tions unaffiliated with a college or uni- 
te many § versity to raise itself to the level of an 
nd most gall-out degree schedule.” 
vber, his Starting in 1877 to fill the aesthe- 
no sur- g tic needs of industry, the school has 


throughout its career kept in close 
touch with the needs of American in- 
dustry. Courses were added and ex- 
panded. “Each advancing step has been 
based upon the principle of supply and 
demand in anticipation of, rather than 
following, the trend,” explains Dr. Far- 
num. 

“In the education of teachers of art 
it was recognized that degree courses 
Were necessary for placement,” Dr. Far- 
num continued. “In the field of fine 
arts demands for leadership were strong- 
ly evident. And so insistent were ap- 
peals for broader instruction and more 
Mature courses of study that it be- 
tame necessary to meet again the ad- 
vancing situation. . . . This final step 
Tecognizes the importance of meeting 
a post-war era in which the American 
people will demand domestic produc- 
tion on a greatly expanded scale and 
With a richly enhanced aesthetic ap- 
peal. There will be urgent need for 
@ficient technical designers, for art 
leaders and for broadly trained men 
and women of great creative capacity.” 

Approximately 60% of the new fine 
arts program will be devoted to work 
in a special field, with 20% devoted to 
collateral studies and 20% to academic 
subjects. 





Camouflage at Columbia 


Columbia University’s School of Ar- 
thitecture has entered the camouflage 
Picture and has instituted a course 
Which will stress the scientific approach 
to this highly technical subject. De- 
Signed essentially for architects, en- 
fineers, industrial designers and sim- 
larly trained men and women, the 
Course will be open, however, to all. 
Classes will begin Sept. 25 and graduates 
Will be given certificates of proficiency 
Ksued jointly by the Office of Civilian 
Defense and Columbia, the university 
announces. 

Dr. Leopold Arnaud, dean of Colum- 
bia’s architecture school, pointed out 
it the Herald Tribune that the new 
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course will not be of the “long-haired, 
aesthetic type which prevailed in the 
last war,” but would be “strictly scien- 
tific.” “No twig huts for us,’ he added. 

“The study of camouflage today is 
no longer hapazardly approached as 
it was in 1918,” Dean Arnuad continued. 
“At that time lack of careful serial ob- 
servation made camouflage more a mat- 
ter of imagination. But the development 
within the last twenty years of aerial 
photography and the extensive use of 
the airplane in warfare has made of 
camouflage a technique combining the 
elements of architecture, engineering 
and industrial design.” 

J. Marshall Miller, of the university’s 
regular staff, will be director of the 
course. 


Camouflage at Yale 


Beginning Sept. 8, Yale University’s 
department of architecture will offer a 
course in camouflage, according to a re- 
cent announcement by Dean Everett V. 
Meeks, of the Yale School of Fine Arts. 
The course, organized at the suggestion 
of the Office of Civilian Defense in 
Washington, will be open to architects, 
engineers, landscape architects, indus- 
trial designers, plant superintendents, 
managers and similarly qualified profes- 
sionals. Emphasis, the statement con- 
tinues, “will be directed toward the pro- 
tective concealment of municipal and 
public utilities and essential manufac- 
turing plants in vital areas.” 

The faculty of Yale’s architecture 
school will conduct the course in co- 
operation with the staffs of other re- 
lated departments. Classes will be held 
two evenings a week, ending Nov. 9. 
Enrollment will be limited. 
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Utility and Beauty Linked 


Cooper Union in New York, which has 
been leavening its engineering courses 
with supplementary classes in fine and 
applied arts, has abandoned the usual 
lecture-type course in favor of studio 
classes in which the students work in 
watercolor, oil, ceramics and crafts. 
Fourth year engineering students are 
also taught print media and make tours 
of New York’s museums and galleries. 

“Years of experimenting with the 
traditional type of art appreciation 
courses,” explains George G. Raddin, Jr. 
of the Union’s staff “have proved that 
engineering students gained from them 
little understanding of, or respect for, 
art. The new course emphasizes the 
technical basis of art and serves the im- 
portant therapeutic purpose of provid- 
ing activity for students taking a high- 
ly concentrated program of wartime 
study. At the same time, art has been 
introduced into the engineering cur- 
riculum to make engineers conscious of 
the close relationship between utility 
and beauty.” 





Unification in Boston 

George Harold Edgell, 
the Boston Museum, announces that 
that institution’s former Divisions of 
Instruction and Extension have been 
merged into a unified Division of Edu- 
cation, of which William Germain Dool- 
ey has been appointed head. In addition 
to regular gallery tours and children’s 
classes, the museum now plans an ex- 
tension schedule numbering hundreds 
of free lectures in New England pub- 
lic and private schools, and in clubs 
and adult education programs. 


director of 





the hans hofmann 


school of fine arts 


52 west 8th street * new york city * phone: gramercy 5-9714 


opening of winter session: october 5 
registration begins: september 28 


morning: afternoon-evening 


classes 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST — ADDRESS P| 








OLENTAN 


HERBERT BARNETT 


HIGHLAND STREET, Vita 38a) MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 


FALL SESSION 
opening September 14th 
208 E. 20th, New York 
Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 
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MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR 
INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF ART 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
« 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 
DESIGN 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS 
« 
INSTRUCTORS 


PALMER 
WEISSBUCH DAVIS 
a 
Fail Term opens October 6. 

Write for illustrated Catalog. 
William C. Palmer, Director, 
314 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 


WILLIAM FISHER 
PAINTING and DRAWING 


INSTRUCTION FOR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 
OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES DURING SEPT. AND OCT. 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 
Founded 1879 

Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 

POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 

& INTERIOR DECORATION 

Illustrated Catalog on Request 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director & 


cOLUMBUS OHIO 
ABBOTT commerctat art 


Drafting and Illustration courses which train 
students to meet Civil Service requirements. 
Regular courses in Fine and mmercial 
Art. Register now for September Classes. 


1143 Conn. Ave.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWIN PHOTOGRAPHY 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ART 
HISTORY OF ART 

Write for Catalog 

Winter term September 14, 

ay 28, 1943 

Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
Paintings lent to The WNelson-Atkins Gallery ‘for 
the duration’’ available for study. Credits trans- 
Se We be > 6-46 6 8 ss - Catalogue. 
School Term September 29 to May 23 


4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 


PORTRAITURE 


1942 through 


School of Design for Women 


98th Y ear. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, advertis- 
ing, fashion arts, fine arts. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. de- 
gree. Stagecraft and gs 


INSTITUTE 
ee eeeeedes: 


nin urday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied 
oO F to industry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 

BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
Sculpture 

Annual Summer Classes, June thru September 

Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 
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Pointing the Way 


THE WASHINGTON COUNTY MUSEUM 
has pointed the way to integrating art 
as a vital part of community activity in 
wartime America. Situated in Hagers- 
town, Maryland, one of our key aircraft 
and machine tool production centers, 
the Museum has sought during the past 
year to broaden its artistic scope to in- 
clude significant wartime problems. 

Writes Director John Richard Craft: 
“Our facilities have been turned over 
wholeheartedly to any civilian or de- 
fense organization in need of them. 
Lectures ranging in subject from ca- 
mouflage to nutrition have been given. 
Children lacking full supervision of par- 
ents employed in war production have 
been organized in the city’s parks and 
brought to the Museum for educational, 
play and art talks.” 

An exhibition just concluded was the 
highly vitriolic Anti-Azvis Cartoons, 
keyed to the temper of a nation at war. 
As part of its policy to assist in the 
group effort to provide adequate war 
and peacetime housing, the Museum 
has scheduled two correlated displays, 
Wartime Housing (lent by the Museum 
of Modern Art), depicting a planned 
community, and How To See a Building 
(circulated by the American Federation 
of Arts), illustrating the design and 
construction problem of a single house. 

Further plans include an exhibition 
showing the nation’s production, utiliz- 
ing plans, models and construction ma- 
terials so that the layman may follow 
the progress of an airplane from the 
drafting board to its first flight. 

Public response has been extremely 
satisfactory, with attendance figures 
numbering a majority of the city’s pop- 
ulation, says Director Craft. By identi- 
fying itself so completely with the war 
effort, the Washington County Museum 
is providing a morale-building service 
to its community and country which 
exemplifies what can be done on a na- 
tionwide scale. 


Spring Lake Annual 


Organized under the chairmanship of 
Clara Stroud and juried by Isabel Stew- 
art and Ensign James S. Crafts, the an- 
nual Spring Lake, N. J., show drew 
entries from 180 artists. It was a live- 
ly, varied show, with sections devoted 
to oils, watercolors and sculpture. 

Topping the list of prize winners in 
oil was Helen G. Oehler with Always 
the Church, followed by William Fish- 
er with Gloucester Fish House. Honor- 
able mentions went to Hubert De Groff, 
Mae E. Grandage, H. D. Tanner, Nan- 
cy Taylor and George Schwacha. In 
watercolor, Elva Wright took first prize 
with Motif No. 1 Rockport, and Mar- 
garet A. Pitcher, second, with Boats at 
Toms River. Runners-up here were Ida 
W. Stroud, Minna B. Hoffmann, Jessie 
B. Bodley, Henry Gasser and Clara 
Stroud. The only sculpture award went 
to Elizabeth Belting. 

A special set of prizes for exhibitors 
serving in the armed forces was estab- 
lished. Corporal Paolo D’Anna took first 
award in this division with his Dan 
With an Old Helmet, followed by hon- 
orable mention winners Corporal Mau- 
rice P. King and Private First Class 
George B. Townsend. 


MAKE MONEY 


Learn Oil Painting at Home by 
the New Easy Stuart System 


®@ Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This Stuart Sys- 
tem is radically new and simple. 
It will REALLY TEACH PORTRAIT 
PAINTING. Cost is unusually low. 
Write for free booklet. Start 
your career—Now. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 572 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Indiana 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
mly an Entrance Fee of $25.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 


Ralph M. Pearson’s 
COURSES BY MAIL 


in creating painting, modeling and draw 
ing are fully explained and illustrated in 
Mr. Pearson’s book, 


The New Art Education (Harpers) 
Postpaid $3.00. Bulletins on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP « S. Nyack, N. Y, 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


The ART INSTITUTE 


64th year. Professional 
school offering degree 
and diploma courses in 
Fine and _ industrial 


Arts, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Timely DEFENSE COURSES in Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Drafting, Industrial Design. Fall Term. Catalog. 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Iilinels 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 
SIX WEEKS, JULY 6-AUG. 15. $12.00 
TO $36.00. PROFESSIONAL ARTIST 
INSTRUCTORS. SEND FOR CATALOG. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD. DR. 5288 
LOS ANGELES ¢ CALIFORNIA 


i= 
WiiNS 


[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1942 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Decd- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Est, 1876. Professional School—two year general sm 
advanced diploma courses. Drawing, painting, sculpta® 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, com 
mercial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and p& 
spective. Technical and historical courses. Tuition sa 
Travelling Scholarships. 
Fall term begins September 28 

Write for illustrated catalogue. Russell T. Smith, Heal 

5 The Fenway Boston, Mas: 
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e by Private studio class will open in 
tom New York City on October ist 
ent under the personal direction of 
sys ROBERT BRACKMAN. 
so Painting from Life, Still Life and 
ow. Portrait. Afternoons from 1 to 4. 
tart 


For further information write 


Philip Graham, P.O. Box 444, Noank, Conn. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Y 
State Accredited 


Professional and teacher training in well 
equipped studios and work shops. Outstanding 

ty of experts in the arts and crafts. Beau- 
tiful garden campus. Moderate tuition. Day, 
evening and Saturday classes. 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 
Broadway at College ® Oakland © California 


JOHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
ms No. 831 e Donald M. Mattison, Director 
C. P. Jennewein Indianapolis, Indiana. 














COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Pour-year courses in Patntinc, INTERIOR Dec- 


nd 
Art 


d Arts 


n Request 


oraTION, DesicGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMeERcIAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Winter School: September 14 to May 28 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
OTIS DOZIER, GEORGE VANDER SLUIS 

Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, car- 
tooning, mural painting and design, lithography. 

Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


$T. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 

B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 

Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 

Training course. Students may live on 

N Campus and participate in all activities. 


Fall Term Opens October 8, 1942. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


}) GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 


INSTRUCTOR 
Portrait e¢ Still Life 


Figure a 
Landscape Painting 


Credits Given Write for Circular 
BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


| THE HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 
CARVING, MODELLING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 
APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 
Catalogue Upon Request 
FREDERIC S. HYND, DIRECTOR 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticat 
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Geared for Wartime 


War and the rationing programs that 
accompany it exert influences on art in- 
stitutions as well as on more commer- 
cial enterprises. These influences on a 
typical organization, the St. Paul Gal- 
lery and School of Art, are reflected in 
Director Lowell Bobleter’s recent re- 
port to the DIGEST. 

“We feel that if our institution is to 
be of any great assistance during these 
times of stress,” Bobleter writes, “we 
must have exhibitions with a wider pub- 
lic appeal. And inasmuch as automobile 
travel has been greatly curtailed, we 
feel that we must offer recreation and 
relaxation through our gallery pro- 
grams.” Hence the gallery's 1942-43 
plans are aimed at a wide audience, 
and such features as movies, speeches 
and illustrated lectures will be in- 
creased in number. 

The Gallery plans to strike a local 
note; all its shows, except the first, be- 
ing of local origin and aimed primarily 
at local interests. Even the first pres- 
entation, the “London Blitz Show” cir- 
culated by the British Information Min- 
istry, will be presented (Sept. 1 to 
the 17th) in co-operation with local de- 
fense authorities and will be augmented 
by lectures and pictures for local air 
raid wardens. 

Occupying the Gallery during the 
last half of September and all of Oc- 
tober will be a sportsman’s show, de- 
voted not only to paintings and prints 
of sporting subjects, but also displays 
of old and rare guns, fishing gear, ex- 
amples of the taxidermist’s art and 
items reflecting the West’s pioneer days. 
The show will be dramatized by gallery 
tours and lectures, demonstrations of 
fly and rod making, movies on the wild 
life of Minnesota and lectures on rare 
guns. 

As an added feature, the Gallery will 
offer concerts of recorded music every 
Sunday afternoon. 


Local Papers Please Copy 


The library of Philadelphia’s Penn- 
sylvania Academy, under the direction 
of Miss Dorothy Jones, has become the 
hub of a magazine circulating service 
that sends art publications to former 
Academy students now serving the U. 
S. armed forces in every part of the 
country and on foreign continents. The 
Academy’s announcement states that it 
all started when Miss Jones, who orig- 
inated the plan, “sent old copies of the 
ArT Dicest and other magazines to 
eight Academy students in the service, 
along with a note asking them if they 
were interested in receiving more mag- 
azines from time to time. The response 
was unanimous.” 

More than 60 magazines a month are 
sent out free, and the list of “custom- 
ers” is growing steadily. The ex-student 
service men, without exception, find the 
magazines a stimulating contact with 
the world they once knew. Often they 
are the men’s only link with art. The 
spontaneous success of the plan, and its 
morale value for soldiers, sailors and 
marines, should serve to initiate similar 
plans in schools and institutions 
throughout the country. Distribution 
within the U. S. is no problem. Foreign 
bases are served through the New York 
forwarding office of the Army. 
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First fine arts school in America ( Est. 1805). 
Professional training in painting, sculp- 
ture, illustration, and mural painting. 
Also, co-ordinated course with Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. 


Scholarships, other prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Ask for Catalog K. 
Curator, Broad and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Jersey City 
COURSE IN OIL PAINTING 
PORTRAIT © STILL LIFE @ LANDSCAPE 


College Credits 
Life and Private Instruction in Studio 


Studio: 74 Sherman Place 
Journal Sq. 2-2629 


Vesper George 


School of Fine & Applied Art 


Advertising, costume design, fashion illus- 
tration, painting, modeling, interior decora- 
tion, theatrecraft, industrial design, illus- 
tration, etc. Teacher training. Est. 1924. 
New term begins October 6. 
Catalog S. 
44 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 


RINGLING “er 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida, Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Cireus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.”’ 


cae FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 
RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL of DESIGN 


@ Architecture, costume, interior de- 
sign; graphic arts, painting; jewelry, 
Silversmithing; sculpture; industrial, 
mechanical, textile design; textile en- 
gineering; art education. Diplomas, 
degrees. Coed. Dormitories. Also war- 
time courses. Placement. Catalog. 
18 College Street, Providence, R. 1. 


Registration 
Now Open 






















ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art, advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
tivities; Women’s dormitory; B.F.A. degree. 
Minimum charge, including board, $600.Catalog. 


Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 


JOHN HOVANNES 


SCULPTURE INSTRUCTION 
MODELLING — DIRECT CARVING 
IN WOOD & STONE — ANATOMY 

Instruction in the studio for the beginner 
and advanced student. 


130 East 59 St., N. Y. C. © PL 5-6123 


GUY PENE DU BOIS 
CLASSES OPEN OCTOBER 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS | PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


PERSONNEL OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


National Executive Committee 
NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
152 West 57th St., New York City 1060 Park Ave., New York City 
: NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
154 West 57th St., New York City 


69 Macdougal St., New York City 
NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW SovENneE 7 FLORENCE "weRPun GREEN 
154 West 57th St., New York City 
LOUIS BETTS 


104 Franklin Ave., Long Branch, New Jersey 
KARL BOLANDER 


HOBART NICHOLS 
EDMUND MAGRATH 
MISS FLORENCE N. LEVY 
LIST: (A) OF CHAIRMEN OF STATE CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PRO- 
FESSIONAL LEAGUE; AND (B) OF STATE DIRECTORS FOR 1942 AMERICAN ART WEEK. 


Week, 
celebrations in 


WAYMAN ADAMS ERNEST N. TOWNSEND GEORG J. LOBER 
WALTER BECK GORDON GRANT ARTHUR D. LORD 


MRS. FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 


ORLANDO ROULAND 


HERBERT STOOPS 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 


JNO. G. WOLCOTT 


State Directors of American Art 


serving under the State Chapter Chairmen of the American Artists Professional League, 
American Art Week 


their respective states, and for the appointment of large numbers of local Directors in 
(It is impossible to include in this list the names of all Committee members.) 


are responsible for 
the towns and cities, 


NATIONAL VICE-DIRECTOR, Mrs. J. War- Mrs. Jean Levitt Turner, 450 Grant Ave- Mr. Jon Freitas, 1947 Judd Hillside, Hono- 


ren Burgess. Chairman Dept. Fine Arts, nue, San Francisco. lulu. 
G.F.W.C., 948 East 36 Place, Tulsa, Okla- CONNECTICUT: (B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 


homa. (A) State Chapter Chairman: Mr. Robert Eskridge, University of Hono- 
ALABAMA: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Earl F. Moody, 401 N. 
Dothan. 
(B) State Director, 1942 American 
Mrs. Georgie T. Rivers. 
Huntingdon College, 
ARIZONA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Louis S. Grosse, Scottsdale. 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. Wylie M. Leeper, 942 East Berkely 
Road, Phoenix. 


Oates Street, 


Art Week 
Director of Art, 
Montgomery. 


Winfield Scott Cline, Old Lyme. 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. Caroline Clark Marshall, Redding 
Ridge. 
DELAWARE: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: : 
(B) State Directors, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. Nettie B. Currier, 213 So. Maryland 
Avenue, Richardson Park. 
Miss Constance Moore, Delaware Art Cen- 
ter, Wilmington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 


lulu, Honolulu. 
IDAHO: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1942 American Art Week 
North Idaho: Mrs. Martin S. Mickey, 315 
No. Howard Street, Moscow. 
South Idaho: Mrs. Irene Galey, Weiser. 
ILLINOIS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, 5001 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago. 
(B) State Directors, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, 5001 Dorchester 


ARGENTINE: Mrs. M. C. Trowbridge, 
Director, 1942 American Art Week Chevy Chase, Md. 
Mr. Guido Horvath, Coledrero 2340, Buenos (B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week Chicago. 
Aires. Mrs. M. C. Trowbridge, 11 Aspen Street, INDIANA: 
ARKANSAS: Chevy Chase, Md. (A) State Chapter Chairman: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: FLORIDA: Mrs. Walter S. Grow, 4240 Park Avenue, 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week (A) State Chapter Chairman: Indianapolis. 


Miss Emma Archer, 913 McGowan Street, Mrs. Myrtle T. Bradford, 249 N. E. 17th (B) State Directors, 1942 American Art Week 


Little Rock. Terrace, Miami. Mrs. Walter S. Grow, 4240 Park Avenue, 
CALIFORNIA: (B) State Director, 1942 Indianapolis. 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: Mrs. Myrtle T. Miss June Burkholder, 244 Littleton Street, 
Paul Broadwell Williamson, 684 Terrace, West Lafayette. 
IOWA: 


11 Aspen Street, Avenue, Chicago. 


Mrs. S. Mirabella, 2425 S. Oakley Avenue, 


American Art Week 
Bradford, 249 N. E. 17th 
Miami. 

HAWAII: 

State Chapter Chairman: 


Wesley 


American 





of Art, 


East Lexing- 


Square, 


Certified conformance to the Standard, 
Artists Oil Paints CS98-42, issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards, insures 
highest color strength, purity, high qual- 
ity. Guaranteed full statement of composi- 
tion on the label as specified by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League insures 
complete knowledge of materials, also 
purity. 


Fairmount Street, 


1942 American 
Hackett, 15 


Art Week 


Avenue, Oakland. HONOLULU, 
(B) State Director, 1942 Art Week (A) (A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Louis Anderson, 824 N. 15th Street, 
Fort Dodge. 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. John F. Gebers, Lincoln. 
J KANSAS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Clayton H. Staples, Department 
/ ) University of Wichita, Wichita. 
; § (B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
oe Mrs. Anna Mae Bradshaw, Peabody. 
KENTUCKY: 
‘4 (A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. C. B. McMullen, 111 
ton Avenue, Danville. 
ia (B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
ee & —_ Mrs. C. B. McMullin, 111 East Lexing- 
ton Avenue, Danville. 
LOUISIANA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mary Belle de Vagas, Mary Belle Studio, 
Nachitoches. 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. B. B. Fortinberry, 649 Shirley Ave 
nue, Baton Rouge. 
MAINE: 
i (A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Permanent Pigments Oil Color has pro- Roger L. Deering, 22 Monument 
= 3 caw ‘ i ortland. 
vided finest quality paint to P ao - (B) State Directors, 1942 American Art Week 
many years. The assurance of qua ity aa Roger L. Deering, 22 Monument Square, 
a sound technic is based on an entirely Portland. 
permanent list of pigments ground in the cl” K. Hale, Lisbon Falls. 
most durable medium, formulation from 1A) Gtate Ghenter Chaiemen: 
the data of experience and research, grinds Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Ros 
alli > siter Avenue, Baltimore. 
of full strength and brilliance. (B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Ros 
siter Avenue, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
John G. Wolcott, 236 
Lowell. 
(B) State Director, 
Miss Grace Beacon Street, 
Boston. 
MICHIGAN: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Avard Fairbanks, Dept. of Fine Arts, Uni 
“. 7 versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
At mostly 25c and 50c per studio tube. (B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Ask for the free 28 page technical book- Mrs. Wition Greason, 704 Fine Arts Builé 
ing, De t 
let, for a free copy of the Standard MINNESOTA: 
CS98-42. (A) State Chapter Chairman: 
° Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen, 4825-34th Avenue 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS South, Minneapolis. e 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen, 4825-34th Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Miss Ethel Dismukes, P. O. Box 486 
Biloxi. 


The Art Digest 
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URI: 
{A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Frank Nudescher, 406 Market Street, St. 
Louis 
{B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
i Harrison Hartley, Mechanics State Bank 
Building, St. Joseph. 
INTANA: 
) State Chapter Chairman: 
Bartholomew, Missoula High School 


7 Art Dept., Missoula. 
{B) State eae: 1942 American Art Week 
Cc. B. Bartholomew, Missoula High School 
Art Dept., Missoula. 
NEBRASKA: 


{A) State Chapter Chairman: 
{B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. George Tilden, Hastings College, Hast- 
ings. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

{A) State Chapter Chairman: 

Bernard F. Chapman, Lebanon, R.F.D. 1. 

(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 

Miss Helena M. Putnam, 9 Central Square, 
Keene. 
NEW JERSEY: 
{A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Edmund Magrath, 420 No. Walnut Street, 
East Orange. 
{B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. Harold E. Liggett, 10 Roosevelt Place, 
Montclair. 
NEW YORK: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Miss Margery Ryerson, 58 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. Percy Decker, 11 Prospect Avenue, 
Catskill. 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Paul E. Barr, 2908 University Avenue, 
Grand Forks. 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Paul E. Barr, 2908 University Avenue, 
Grand Forks. 
OHIO: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Karl S. Bolander, 279 East Broad Street, 
Columbus. 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Floyd Edward Curtis, 3417 Bosworth Road, 
Cleveland. 

OKLAHOMA: 

{A) State Chapter Chairman: 
rs. N. Bert Smith, 325 N 
Oklahoma City. 

{(B) State Directors, 1942 American Art Week 

Mrs. N. Bert Smith, 325 N. W. 17th Street, 
Oklahoma City. 


. W. 17th Street, 


Mrs. Altha Shelby De Weese, 2156 Kirk 
Street, Hugo. 
OREGON: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Carl Neupert, 6115 S. E. 34th Ave- 


nue, Portland. 
(B) State Directors, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. F. R. Hunter, 5603 S. E. 77th Ave- 
nue, Portland. 
Mrs. L. C. Laughlin, 
Salem. 
PANAMA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Miss B. Sturtevant Gardner, Baiboa, Canal 
Zone. 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Miss B. Sturtevant Gardner, Balboa, Canal 
Zone. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
{A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Elda H. Craumer, Wyomissing. 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Hoyt Howard, Bethlehem. 
PUERTO RICO: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Leo S. O'Neill, Central Aguierre, 


1705 Court Street, 


Aguirre. 


(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. Gretchen Kratzer Wood, Box 123, 
San Juan. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. W. S. Whaley, 4908 Colonial Drive, 
Columbia. 


(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 


Mrs. A. M. Campbell, 708 West Evans 
Street, Florence. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. O. A. Vik, 520 Sixth Street, Rapid 


City. 
{B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Miss Charlotte Noteboom, Box 316, Ver- 
milion. 
TENNESSEE: 
4A) State Chapter Chairman: 
{B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. Louis B. Clark, Overton Park, Mem- 
phis. 
TEXAS: 
{A) State Chapter Chairman: 
{B) State Directors, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. a B. Walker, Coolidge, Texas. 
Mrs. 8S. Douglas, 930 Alta Loma Circle, 
- Angel 0. 
VERMONT: 
{A) State Chapter Chairman: 
{B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. Chester Way, Court Square. Middle- 


‘ burg 
VIRGINIA: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Sara D. November, 3301 W. Grace 
Street, Richmond. 
{B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. Sara D. November, 3301 W. Grace 
Street, Richmond. 
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WASHINGTON: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Orville R. Allen, Lake Stevens. 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. Mildred Dempster Schmidtman, 138 
Grey Log Lane, Rt. 3, Auburn. 
WEST VIRGINIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Earl Runner, Shepherdstown. 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 


Russell C. Parr, 1128-3rd Avenue, Hunt- 
ington. 
WISCONSIN: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Prof. A. G. Pelikan, 8026 W. Wisconsin 


Avenue, Wauwatosa. 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Grover Knoernschild, President Arts So- 
ciety, 5101 North Cumberland Blvd., 
Milwaukee. 
WYOMING: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1942 American Art Week 
Mrs. Hilda Delaplaine, 3040 Dey Avenue, 
Cheyenne. 


Art Juries 


In the interest of all groups of Ameri- 
can Artists, irrespective of the personal 
tendencies of their work, it seems per- 
tinent at this time to reiterate the 
League’s policy with regard to art 
juries. 

We have felt strongly, and much com- 
plaint has been lodged with us that the 
appointment of art juries, both in many 
general exhibitions in Museums and in 
art matters under Government control, 
has not been satisfactory. 

They have too frequently been one- 
sided and distinctly partisan, especially 
in Government work where art can be 
of service in the present great emer- 
gency. The present jury system fails to 
bring out a united effort of the whole 
profession because it excludes a larger 
part of it. 

We have urged in the past, and con- 
tinue to urge even more strenuously 
now, the broadminded plan for jury 
composition known as the “Los Angeles 
Plan.” We believe it is the only one 
operating to date that gives all artists 
a fair chance in any competitive effort. 

The “Los Angeles Plan” provides that 
each jury shall be composed of three 
sections—one representing’ the Conserv- 
ative group, one the ‘“Middle-of-the- 
road” group, and one the so-called “Mod- 
ernistic” group. 

This plan has functioned with marked 
success on the west coast and has been 
of definite advantage to all the artists 
concerned as well as to the general pub- 
lic. It has allayed irritation, brought 
increased interest in exhibitions and 
made for truly national representation. 

The League urges all its chapters to 
strive for widespread adoption of this 
plan for the sake of better accomplish- 
ment and better service. 


Portraits of Notables 


During the last fortnight of August, 
the Cushing Memorial Gallery in New- 
port, R. I., featured an exhibition of 
portraits by Olive Bigelow (Mrs. Her- 
bert C. Pell.). All proceeds of the show 
were donated to Navy Relief. 

In oil, watercolor and pastel, Miss 
Bigelow’s portraits included depictions 
of Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary, 
and Mme. Horthy, painted while the 
artist’s husband was serving as United 
States Minister to Hungary. Other 
prominent portraits included those of 
President Carmona of Portugal and M. 
Oliveira Salazar, painted while the 
Pells were in Lisbon waiting to sail on 
the now-famous diplomatic exchange 
ship, Drottningholm. 
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ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 
TIME Tested 


Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
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TALENS & SON Inc 


NEWARK,N. J 


“I have recommended EL GRECO HAND 

GROUND COLORS to fellow artists as 
equal to the finest European paints.” 

—LYONEL FEININGER 

We carry genuine Retoucher Varnish 
20% Discount on Above Materials 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 
16 WAVERLY PLACE ° NEW YORK CITY 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

LaQuinta Gallery To Sept. 15: Old 
and Modern Master Prints; Sept. 
16-30: Paintings, John Sloan. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery 
Permanent Collection. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art Sept.: Work by 
Paul Cadmus, Marsden Hartley, 
Charles Burchfield; Print Show. 
Walters Art Gallery Sept.: French 
18th Century Ormolu. 

BOSTON. MASS. 

Doll & Richards Sept.: Watercolors 
and Prints by Contemporary Art- 
ists. 

Public Library Sept.: Etchings, Al- 
phonse Legros. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Sept.: Chinese Prints; 
Porcelain 18th Century Figures. 
Palette & Chisel Academy Sept.: 
Watercolor Annual. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum Sept.: “Appreciation 
of the Arts’; British and Amer- 
ican Prints. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art 7o Sept. 13: Can 
America Be Bombed? 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of. Fine Arts 
Cross Posters. 

CONCORD, N. H. 

State Library To Sept. 26: 
American Show. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Art To Sept. 13: Sol- 
diers of Production; To Sept. 27: 
Jerome Myers Memorial; Sept.: 
Fort Custer Show. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Art Center To Sept. 9: 
Francis Dahl. 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 

Museum of Northern Arizona To 
Sept. 27: Arizona Tourist Show. 

GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, ME. 

Watercolor Gallery To Sept. 14: 
Watercolors, Eliot O'Hara. 

GREEN BAY. WISCONSIN 
Neville Public Museum To Sept. 
27: Work by Arnold Didrickson. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts To Sept. 20: Wartime Hous- 
ing; How to See a Building. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum Sept.; Cen- 
tenary Shove. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts Sept. 16-27: 
Red Cross Show; Watercolors, 
Anne Goldthwaite. 

HYDE PARK, N. Y. 

F. D. Roosevelt Library 7o Sept. 8: 
Dutchess County Old and New. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Sept.: Soldier-Artists Show; Bur- 
nap Collection English Pottery. 

KENNEBUNK, MAINE 

Brick Store Museum 7o Sept. 15: 
Historical Collection; Art by Maine 
Artists. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Sept. 8- 
Oct. 10: 10th Graphic Arts An- 
nual. 

County Art Museum Sept.: George 
Chan. 

Municipal Art Commission 
Southern Cal. Artists. 

Perls Galleries To Sept. 15: South- 
ern France and Southern Cali- 
Jornia Landscapes. 


Sept.: 


Sept.: Red 


South 


Cartoons, 


Sept.: 


Neilson Takes Prize 


In the Guild Hall (East Hampton, 
N. Y.) Regional Exhibition, R. P. R. 
Neilson’s portrait, Louis Neilson, Jr., 
took first prize, with honorable men- 
tion going to Janet Seidenberg’s still 
life, The White Pitcher. The show, 
which closed last fortnight, was open 


Vigeveno Galleries To Sept. 10: 
Paintings, Dolya Goutman; Photo- 
tographs, Marion Michelle. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Whistler's Birthplace To Sept. 10: 
Group Show. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Sept. 27: Con- 
temporary American Oils, Water- 
colors, Prints. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Art Institute Sept.: Latin American 
Art. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Sept. 10-Oct. 11: 
21st Watercolor International of 
Chicago Art Institute; Sept.: Paint- 
ings. Charles M. Russell. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Sept. 13-27: Facul- 
ty Show; Children’s Art Classes. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Sept. 15-Nor. 30: 
Thorne Miniature Rooms. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

WPA Art Center Sept.: A. & M. 
Coliege Student Show; North 
American Aviation. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Art Museum Sept.: Paintings, George 
Pearse Ennis. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts Sept.: Paint- 
ings and Prints from the Perma- 
nent Collection. 

Museum of Art Sept.: 
America.”’ 


“Made in 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Sept.: Pittsfield 
Art League Annual. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum To Sept. 
14: Watercolors by Contemporary 
Painters. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Sept.: Per- 
manent Collections. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Rockport Art Ass'n Sept.: 22nd 
Annual of Painting, Sculpture and 
Prints. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

State Library Sept.: Recent Acquisi- 
tions. 

Crocker Art Gallery Sept.: Califor- 
nia Watercolor Show; American 
Indian Watercolors. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Sept.: Tibetan 
Art; 8t. Louis Women Artists; 
Etchings, Canaletto. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery To Sept. 17: Lon- 
don Firemen’s Paintings; Sept. 18- 
Oct.: Sportsmen’s Show. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Sept.: Watercol- 
ors, James Couper Wright; Ceram- 
ics, Gertrud and Otto Natzler; 
Lithographs, George Bellows; Sept. 
15-Oct. 15: Allied Posters. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Sept.: 
Dutch and Flemish Painting; Ital- 


ian Painting; Movies in the 
ing; Sculpture for Children. 
M. H. De Young Memorial Mu 
To Sept. 12: Oils, Pvt. D 
Hammer. 
Wm. H. Yeisley To Sept. 15: 
sian Anti-Nazi Posters. ; 
Paul Elder & Co. Sept. 14-Octo 
Work by Misha Dolnicoff. : 
Fairway Art Gallery Sept.: 
Designs. 4 
Museum of Art To Sept. 13; 
lean Contemporary Art; To & 
15; Sculpture, Kisa Beeck; 
15-30: Paintings, Pettoruti; 
of America; Plan of a Painting, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 4 
G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery 
16-30: Artists’ Union of W. 
Massachusetts. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum of Art Sept.: Australi 
Art: School of Design Annual. ~ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 1 
Phillips Memorial Gallery § 
Paintings, Paul Klee; Mod 
French and American Pain 
U. S. National Museum §& 
Prints, George “‘Pop’’ Hart; 
15-80: Paintings, Pachita Cre 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery Sept.: Prints 
Drawings of Robert E. Lee 
Contemporaries. 
WOODSTOCK, MASS. 
Artists Ass’n To Sept. 12: M 
Cartoons and Sketches. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A.C.A. Gallery (26WS8) Sept.: Group 
Show. 

Acquavella (38E57) Sept.: Old and 
Modern Masters. 

Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
To Sept. 20: 12th Annual Sum- 
mer Show. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) Sept.: 
Old and Modern Prints. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Sept. 8- 
30: Group Show. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Zo Sept. 15: War Poster 
Paintings. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Sept.: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries (101 
W58) To Oct. 1: 8rd Annual 
Thumb Box Show. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) Sept.: Amer- 
scana. 

Blue Bowl 
To Oct. 2: 
Paddock. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkw'y) 
To Sept. 13: 19th Century French 
Prints; To Sept. 20: Oceanic Art; 
To Sept. 27: Recent Accessions. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Sept.: 
French 19th Century Painters. 

Coordinating Council of French Re- 
lief Societies (451 Madison) To 
Sept. 15: Men of the, World, Mal- 
vina Hoffman. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) Sept. 11- 
Oct. 3: William Fisher's Painting 
Groups. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Sept.: 
Contemporary American Paintings. 

Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
Sept.: Modern Paintings. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Sept.: 20th Annual 
Founder's Show. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
Sept.: Old and Modern Prints. 


Restaurant (157E48) 
Sketches, Josephine 


where it will remain on view through 
Sept. 13. The show was assembled by 
the Faculty of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Chile and is being sponsored 
on its tour by the Toledo Museum in 
co-operation with the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The 
DIGEST reviewed the show April 15. 


to artists of New York, Pennsylvania, 


New Jersey and the New England 


states. 


In the adjoining Woodhouse Gallery, 
Eleanor Revere Weeden and Walton 
Blodgett were joint exhibitors. 


Chilean Art on Tour 


The traveling exhibition of contempo- 
rary Chilean art, first introduced to 
North America by the Toledo Museum, 
is now at the San Francisco Museum, 
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Minneapolis Attractions 

September at the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts is a busy month, with a 
twin exhibition in feature billing. One 
section is devoted to the Chicago In- 


Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Sept.: 
Old and Modern Prints. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Sept.: Con- 
temporary American Artists. 
Theo. A. Kohn & Son (608 Fifth) 
To Sept. 11: John Sennhauser, 
Sept. 14-Oct. 9: Watercolors, John 
O'Hara Cosgrave. - 
Kraushaar Galleries 
Sept.: Contemporary 
Paintings. 
John Levy Galleries (11E57) Sept.: 
English Landscapes. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Sept. 26: Paintings by Old and 
Modern Masters. 
Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Sept.: 
Contemporary American Paintings. 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) Sept.: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
To Sept. 15: Chinese Rubbings; 
Index of American Design; Sept.: 
Fifty Years of British Prints; As 
Russia Saw Us. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Sept.: Summer Retrospective. 
Mileh Galleries (108W57) Sept.: 
Early and Contemporary American 
Paintings. 
Morton Galleries (130W57) Sept. 
14-26: Paintings, Grace Horn 
Neas; Sept. 19-Oct. 3: Oils and 
Watercolors Annual. 
Museum of City of New York (Fifth 
at 103) Sept.: ““Men Against Fire.” 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Sept.: Road to Victory; Recent 
Acquisitions. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Sept.: 5th Anniversary 


Show. 
Newman Gallery (66W55) 
(11E57) 


(730 Fifth) 
American 


Sept.: 
Summer Show. 
Newton Gallery 


Sept.: 
English Portraits. 


N. Y. Historical Society (170 € 
tral Pk. W.) Sept.: “America Call 
Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) Sepig 
Paul Klee. 4 
Number 10 Gallery (19E56) §& 
Group Show. 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexingte 
Sept.: Honest Americans. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Sept 
Group Show. oe 
Perls Gallery (32E58) Sept.: M 
ern French Paintings. ’ 
Public Library (Fifth at 42) Se 
The Horse Show in Prints. 
Puma Gallery (59W56) Sept.: 
Paintings by Puma. 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Se 
Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E6 
Sept.: Old Masters. 4 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Mai) 
en Lane) Sept.: Old and Mod 
Paintings. 
Andre Seligmann 
Old Masters 
Americans. 
Jacques Seligmann (5E57) Se 
French and Italian Paintings. : 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Se; 
Old Master Paintings. . 
60th St. Galleries To Sept. 1% 
Decorative Paintings. 
Steuben Glass, Inc. (Fifth at 
Sept.: Antique English Glass. 
Vendome Gallery (23W56) Sept. 
14: Paintings, Paul Christe 
Sept. 14-28: Recent Painti 
Anna Meltzer. Zz 
Wakefield Gallery (64E55) Septt) 
Summer Group Show. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Sept. 12: Selected Prints. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Sept. 
French Paintings. 
Zborowski Gallery (61E57) Sept 
Modern French Paintings. = 


(15E57) Septg 
and Contempo 


: 


REN Einar hee 
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Ceca ae Nd 


Buys the Best 


Out of its 92-item exhibition called 
“Best Pictures of the Year,” comprit= 
ing paintings selected from previous @ 
hibitions at the Woodmere Art Galle 
at Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, that 
stitution purchased four works for 


dition to its permanent collection. 


stitute’s 21st international watercolor 


show, now touring the country, and the 
other to a display of canvases by Chas. 
M. Russell, famed cowboy artist. The 
former runs from Sept. 10 through Oct. 
11; the latter through Sept. 30. 


The Woodmere acquisitions, d 
through a $1,000 purchasing fund, wert 
Adolphe Borie’s Fruit, Catharine Mo 
ris Wright’s Picnic, Antonio Martin 
Railroad Bridge, Manayunk and 
liam Goodell’s Jimmie Reading. 


New Hampshire Annual 


The Carpenter Gallery of Dartmo 
College was the scene, through 
23, of the second annual exhibition @ 
the New Hampshire Art Associa 
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